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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Slow Rising Tide of Sarvodaya 


If there is one thing clearer about Sarvodaya than anything else it is 
that Sarvodaya has come more and more to represent the ideals and 
practices which came from Gandhi. No one can run away from this truth 
of the matter. Sarvodaya may be good, bad or indifferent, but the concept 
and practices embedded in it are nearer to Gandhi than anything else we 
know. This at once gives Sarvodaya tremendous importance and the 
character of a supreme challenge. Almost everything that Gandhi stood for 
had something revolutionary about it and even so his ideals and methods 
had to pass through the stages of ridicule, indifference, criticism, opposi- 
tion, acceptance, rejection and reacceptance. Even the colossal stature of 
his personality did not bring him exemption from these inescapable stages 
of travail. Sarvodaya also will have to face the same long process of birth 
and growth. Today Sarvodaya appears to have survived the stage of 
indifference and ridicule. It is now facing criticism, which is a good thing. 
It is also slowly gathering momentum in the minds of the people. Vinoba 
and Jayaprakash, more than most others, have put Sarvodaya on the map. 


The Bhidadn-Gramdan movement brought a new dimension to the 
earlier Gandhian Constructive Program and brought the concept of 
Sarvodaya into focus. The world received an astonishing lesson in the 
application of non-violence in an area of economic revolution. But no 
one looks upon Vinoba as a politician even though it can be shown that 
he is hammering away at fundamental politics, the politics of /oka-sakti. 
Jayaprakash, on the contrary, is the intellectual exponent of the politics 
of Sarvodaya. The more he has moved away from power politics, the 
more immersed he is in the politics of Sarvodaya. He has always been a 
politician and he is one more than ever today. This is in his favour 
because this is the era of politics and Sarvodaya cannot do without a 
brilliant and outstanding political spokesman. Like Nehri in the earlier 
days Jayaprakash also has the advantage of having behind him a legend of 
mystery, personality and of being above all personal and petty conflicts and 
intrigues. And just as Nehri, more than any other leader of India, has 
put socialism without orthodoxies before the people, so has Jayaprakash 
expounded Sarvodaya as an open-minded and elastic creed. 


In his presidential address at the thirteenth All-India Sarvodaya 
Sammelan held in Andhra Pradesh, Jayaprakash Narayan has presented a 
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fuller and a more coherent picture of Sarvodaya, with many of its implica- 
tions, than perhaps he has ever done before. We have the advantage of 
having his thoughts in cold print. It is good to have this clear exposition 
of Sarvodaya in the present Indian and world context, because so many 
people are intrepreting Sarvodaya in so many ways—again as in the case of 
Socialism—that people are apt to be confused. Critics thus get something 
tangible to attack and camp followers so much to quote. 


Jayaprakash’s voice proclaiming Sarvodaya may not exactly be a 
voice crying in the wilderness, but it is certainly something very near to it. 
Newspapers and journals published only scanty extracts from his presiden- 
tial address and there were hardly any editorial comments. Here we come 
up across a strange phenomenon in our country. Away from the big 
cities and the big people in them, under the surface of daily life and events, 
low down where the rural masses live, a vast deal of Sarvodaya literature 
is circulating and spreading in the many languages of India. There are 
books, pamphlets, weeklies and notices slowly and steadily carrying the 
message of Sarvodaya to innumerable people in every part of India. 
Hundreds of meetings are being held in the rural areas in many States 
without even a ripple of publicity appearing in the bigger newspapers and 
cities. There are thousands of dedicated workers who are silently at work 
taking the name of Gandhi and Vinoba and their message once again to 
the people. It is therefore likely that while Jayaprakash’s presidential 
address has created no stir whatever in the cities, it has reached more 
people in the smaller towns and villages than one is apt to believe. 


There are certain basic ideas which have emerged clearly in 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s thesis at the Sarvodaya Sammelan. It would be 
worth while to look at some of them. 


To begin with, it is now crystal clear that Sarvodaya is not running 
away from politics either in panic or in disdain. Even while it is not 
indulging in power politics it is seeking to reach down to the depth ‘where 
live the poorest, the lowliest and the lost”. To the extent it succeeds in 
this it will carry the masses with it. This too is rock-bottom politics. 


The emphasis is not on rdjya-sakti but on Joka-Sakti, not on the 
Government and Governmental action but on the people and people’s 
action. Rdjva-Sakti is but the reflection of /oka-sakti and those who run 
after rdjya-Sakti neglecting /oka-Sakti are chasing a chimera. This again 
is the utter reality of the politics of democracy. 


Sarvodaya must ceaselessly aim at developing /oka-sakti in such a 


manner as befits Indian conditions. This has several vital implications. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Sarvodaya should not be confined only to dedicated individuals or groups 
working here and there. It should find fulfilment in a mass movement, 
i.e., a movement of the people and for the people. It is not simply a 
question of linking all the centres of work together but taking up issues 
which affect the masses and which will unite them throughout the country 
in common programs of action aiming at their self-redemption. 


Loka-siksan is the immediate challenge for creating /oka-sakti. 
Conceived aright and executed on a nation-wide scale a great movement of 
loka-siksan can bring the masses up to the pitch. This is not being done 
and must be done as early as possible. 


The human instruments through which /oka-siksan should flood the 
country can well be the Sdanti-sainiks. The Santi-send must therefore be 
organised extensively and fully to become the instrument for the marshalling 
of loka-Sakti. Without the santi-send there can be no genuine Joka-sakti 
and therefore no Sarvodaya. 


Paficayati-raj, under whichever auspices it is organised, must be taken 
up by everyone and made into a great national reality. In paicdyati-raj 
the people have now something in which they can take the first great step 
in a constructive revolution. 


National planning is not alien to Sarvodaya but very much a part of 
it. Itis absurd to say that Sarvodaya and national planning are contradic- 
tory. National planning today under governmental aegis shows consider- 
able imbalance and a certain measure of misdirection and consequent 
unreality. Sarvodaya planning will have to be from below and large-scale 
and small-scale industries should be developed without either undermining 
the other. Small-scale industries in Indian conditions ought not to be 
treated as a temporary adjunct to prop up large-scale industries, but as a 
vital and distinct part of long-range increase of national production. 


Gandhi’s teaching that if Sarvodaya workers will take care of the 
voters the voters will take care of the nation, must be taken seriously. 
Today the voters are exposed to innumerable evils and temptations and 
they have hardly any real voice in selecting the candidates who will repre- 
sent them in the parliament and State legislatures. They have simply the 
choice of voting for one or the other of a few candidates imposed on them 
from above by the party system and once somebody is elected the voters 
have hardly any control or even touch with their representatives. There- 
fore, the proposal is put forward for setting up Voters’ Councils for the 
selection of candidates and for keeping close contact with representatives 
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once elected. This is considered to be a program of great significance and 
potentiality. 


Then above all Sarvodaya is for the whole world and for mankind 
everywhere. It is no narrow nationalism. Its nationalism will fit in with 
the broadest internationalism because it aims at the elimination of competi- 
tion, domination and violence as between nations. On its flag is inscribed 
not ‘‘Jay Hind” but ‘‘Jay Jagat’. 


Not one of these ideas expounded by Jayaprakash can be dismissed 
with a wave of the hand in the India which still remembers Gandhi and 
which still has a Vinoba. Even so it is not enough to formulate ideas. 
Someone must formulate the appropriate and adequate programs which will 
lead to the accomplishment of the idea. It is at this point that Jayaprakash 
Nardyan’s thesis at the recent Sarvodaya Sammelan is weak and uncertain. 
Jayaprakash wants, for instance, a mass movement to realise the ideals of 
Sarvodaya. He himself has clearly admitted that the great wave of the 
Bhidan revolution has receded and it is not possible to recall that wave 
again. If Jayaprakash’s thesis is sound—it looks like it—then the Sarva 
Seva Sangh should find out from the people themselves what are the most 
urgent issues upon which they are all willing to unite and for which they 
are willing to produce a mass movement of non-violent action. Even a 
people’s movement will require commensurate leadership at every level. Is 
that leadership available? If it is argued that a people’s movement will 
find its own leadership as it goes along, is there that faith in Vinoba or 
Jayaprakash that such leadership will be found? This is the faith that 
made Gandhi and threw the whole of India into his frail but mighty hands. 
If Jayaprakash stops with merely giving India a new thesis, however good, 
without going further forward by evolving a program, he will have achieved 
little. 
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it often happens that as a swimmer approaches the shore 
and is even able to touch it with his hand, the earth 
crumbles from his fingers, his hand slips away, and he is 
swept off by the current. To be able to touch shore is 
not enough. Only when a swimmer has touched bottom 
and planted his feet firmly on the ground can he be said 
to have safely reached the shore. ... 


The Steadfast Wisdom... 12 


VINOBA BHAVE! 


In the next verse? the necessity for self-control is stressed again from yet 
another point of view : 


indriyanam hi caratarh yan mano ’nuvidhiyate, 
tad asya harati prajiiamh vayur navam iva ’mbhasi. * 


“When the mind runs after the roving senses, it carries away the under- 
standing, even as the wind carries away a ship on the waters.” When 
the senses go wherever they wish and the mind follows after them it cannot 
retain its stability or remain uninvolved. When the mind joins forces with 
the senses they become doubly strong. Then the intelligence abandons its 
proper work. It is not, however, blunted. Intelligence cannot become 
unintelligent. It turns evil. Being evil, it is more harmful than stupidity. 
If the mind joins forces with the intellect, buddhi, its strength is doubled 
and the senses are compelled to follow its lead. If the mind defers to 
the intelligence and the senses yield to the mind, all the usages of life 
minister to the spirit. If, on the other hand, the mind follows after the 
senses and the intelligence is dragged along, unbecoming actions result and 


§ The preceding instalments of this discourse on the second chapter of the Bhagavad- 
Gita have appeared consecutively from the October 1958 issue of Gandhi Marg. 
1. Translated from his original Hindi by Lila Ray. 


2. The previous verse (2.66) was dealt with in the tenth instalment of this discourse— 


see Gandhi Marg, January 1961. 
3. Bhagavad-Gitd, 2.67. 
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these are sought to be justified with evil argument. In such circumstances 
all the usages of life are antagonistic to the spirit. 


The process by which intelligence is destroyed has already been 
discussed. Its beginnings in the attack made by thoughts of material 
things upon the mind is studied in one verse. The birth of delusion etc. 
and the effect it has on the mind is examined separately in another. This 
is what we are discussing now. When a horse’s reins are in the rider’s 
hands and the horse obeys them the rider reaches his destination without 
any difficulty. On the other hand, if the horse controls the reins and the 
rider follows his lead, there is no hope of his ever arriving. The 
Kathopanisad explains it this way. In this verse a boat is used to illustrate 
the point. The intelligence, like a boat, is the means by which we can cross 
safely over otherwise uncrossable places. If, however, it is at the mercy of 
the wind, it loses its power of conveying us safely to the other shore. 
When the intelligence is at the mercy of the mind it loses its power 
to guide. Shipwreck follows. 


If there were any way to prevent the intellect from being affected 
when the mind runs after the senses we might say it does not matter and 
let the mind go. And we may safely assume that it does not really 
matter if the mind runs after the senses and inclines to material things when 
the intellect and the G@tman are sufficiently strong and united. Some do 
indeed maintain that, though they enjoy the comfort of material things, 
their intellect is not entangled by them. They claim that when they make 
judgements they do so impartially, forgetting these gross considerations. 
But they are mistaken. It is not possible. It can only become possible if 
we detach ourselves and remain unattached when the senses, the mind and 
the intelligence, all three combine. The d@tman is completely unattached 
and separate. Between the dtman and the buddhi there is an empty space, 
a space in which it is possible to erect a wall. But this can be done only 
after one has attained to the Steadfast Wisdom. This is called Vedanta. 
It is difficult, admittedly, hut not impossible. There is no space between 
the buddhi and the mind, for they are contiguous. Therefore, although a 
division can easily be made between the dtman on the one hand and the 
intellect, the mind and the senses on the other, no such division can be 
made between the dtman and the intelligence on the one hand and the mind 
and the senses on the other. But the mind may be subject to the senses 
and the intelligence subject to the mind or the mind may be subject to the 
intelligence and the senses subject to the mind. We are told that this last 
arrangement is the best and most conducive to our welfare. 


But if no more than this were contained in this verse it would not be 
much. There must, therefore, be a more special meaning. We must seek 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


it out with close study. Jianadeva has made it explicit. What this verse 
suggests, according to him, is fear. Man is warned -that he dare not be 
negligent even when he is on the point of attaining to the Steadfast 
Wisdom. Jnanadeva says: If a man of realization, through negligence or 
mistaken confidence, or through curiosity or an unhealthy interest, slackens 
the reins of the senses, his mind will get the upper hand and drag him 
along after it. If we stop to consider how Jfanadeva arrived at this 
interpretation we shall see how astute he was. This verse does not tell us 
that the mind drives the intelligence as wind drives a boat. It says that 
wisdom, prajnd, is so driven. The word prajfid has been used instead of 
the word buddhi. Is this use of it without significance ? Jiianadeva derives 
his interpretation of this passage from the presence of the word prajnd. 
The mind can never, in any circumstances, be unleashed. The admonition 
given by Samartha Ramadasa in the ‘‘mandce Sloka’’ also tells us that when 
we have won all that is to be won, we must yet not relax our watchfulness, 
We must keep our grip on ourselves even after we have found the mystery. 
Do not let go. That is to say, we are told to keep the reins in our control 
even after the buddhi has stabilised itself and becom prajfd, wisdom. 


In another place, however, Jnanadeva says something slightly diffe- 
rent. When the river approaches the sea its current slows down. After 
the defeat of an enemy the conqueror’s grasp on his sword loosens. From 
this the conclusion is drawn that a person who has wisdom can afford to 
be careless. In the passage we are studying Jianadeva warns us that this 
is not the case. How can these contradictory statements be reconciled ? 
They are reconciled in the vigilance which is the natural duty of the wise. 
Sarhkaracarya expresses this in slightly different language in his commentary 
on the Brahma-Sitra. He asks: ‘How can one who has achieved 
spiritual realisation move at his ease? Is pride not necessary for freedom 
of movement?” This statement is full of significance. One attains to the 
Steadfast Wisdom through the practice of self-control. Restrained conduct 
has become a habit ; it is natural. For one of Steadfast Wisdom there are 
no rules to be constantly remembered, nor does he have to restrain himself 
consciously. He does not think of rules as being external to or separate 
from himself, precepts that must be obeyed. The sun does not rise according 
to a rule ; it rises because it is its nature to do so. The Ganges does not 
flow according to law; it is its nature to flow. Thus it is with the man 
of Steadfast Wisdom. ; 


Is sense mastery a burdento him? On the contrary, senses which are 
not controlled are burdensome to him. Suppose, for instance, a person, 
through arduous study, masters the science of mathematics. He has become 
the best of mathematicians. Will he, for that reason, say that for him the 
rules of mathematical procedure are no longer valid? Will two and two 
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cease to make four for him? Will they make three? Can he imagine 
such a thing? His mathematics ends where such a thought begins. 
Therein lies his mistake. As long as sense-control is burdensome it is 
disagreeable. Toa sddhaka it is not disagreeable. Sense-control will, in 
the beginning, be difficult in some ways even for a sddhaka. It will 
inevitably cause some heartburning ; it is called “‘tapa’’ because it does, 
If there is no fire at the source of sense-control how can there by any con- 
suming? But if, at the beginning, sense-control causes heartburning, the 
sGdhaka will not regard it as burdensome. He feels elated. Does a bag 
of candy seem burdensome to a traveller? If sense-control does not seem 
burdensome to a sadhaka how can it be burdensome to one who has 
achieved the Steadfast Wisdom ? 


Sense control, when it has become habitual, becomes a part of 
Steadfast Wisdom. The mind is steadied and kept upright by means of 
it. Therefore a person may not relax this control once his mind has been 
steadied. A woodcutter can lop off all the branches of a tree except the 
branch upon which he is standing. How can he cut that? The man of 
steady mind cannot apply the axe to sense control because his steadiness 
is erected upon it as upon a base. It is suicide for him to strike out at 
sense control. This is what Jhianadeva says. This does not mean that a 
man of Steadfast Wisdom has to exert himself constantly to maintain sense 
control. Byt, assuming that it is at all possible for such a man to relax 
his control, Jianadeva says he will undermine the foundations of his 
wisdom if he does so. This he cannot do. This is the deeper implication 
of the verse we are considering. 


From one point of view it may be said that there is no need for a 
man of Steadfast Wisdom to engage in any sddhand or even to be vigilant. 
Both appear necessary from the opposite point of view. To reconcile 
these viewpoints I have said that vigilance is natural to the man of 
Steadfast Wisdom, an innate part of his disposition. The contradiction 
can be resolved in another way also. For many thousands of people 
impartial and natural vigilance is a mere aspiration. The attainment of a 
complete understanding of the Steadfast Wisdom while incarnate in the 
flesh is, though not beyond our human powers, virtually impossible for 
most. The higher the sddhaka rises in his realisation the more astute his 
understanding becomes. He never arrives at a point at which he can feel 
that his understanding is final. This is beneficial. For as long as we 
inhabit the body we should have scope to express ourselves and develop. 
Not only that—the very fact that we are incarnate in the flesh at all, is 
proof of the incompleteness of our development. We delight, as Tolstoy 
says, in the unending game of hide and seek between the object of our 
meditation and ourselves as meditator. No sooner does the sddhaka 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


think, ‘“Now I am near the goal! I[’ll touch it! Ill touch it!” than the 
object of his meditation escapes, crying, “I’m away! I’m away!” This 
makes our sddhand pleasant and exciting. The sddhaka, therefore, is 
correctly reminded never to feel too sure, to be apprehensive. But he 
should not fear that he will never obtain the object of his meditation. By 
the grace of God he wili. His achievement vanishes, however, the 
moment he begins to think he has won and can safely relax. He must 
never forget it. It often happens that as a swimmer approaches the shore 
and is even able to touch it with his hand, the earth crumbles from his 
fingers, his hand slips away, and he is swept off by the current. To be 
able to touch shore is not enough. Only when a swimmer has touched 
bottom and planted his feet firmly on the ground can he be said to have 
safely reached the shore. Therefore a sddhaka should consciously retain 
his sense control to the very end. 


Thus the necessity of sense-control has been fully explained in all its 
aspects. There can now be no objection to the use of the word “‘fdsmat’’, 
therefore : 


tasmad yasya mahabaho nigrhitani sarvasah, 
indriyani ’ndriyarthebhyas tasya prajfia pratisthita.' 


“Therefore, O Mighty-armed (Arjuna), he whose senses are all withdrawn 
from their objects, his intelligence is firmly set.” By the use of the word 
“tasmat”’ here the basic resolve is only reaffirmed. In the science of logic 
this is called nigamana, the setting forth. The basic proposition is set forth 
at the beginning, arguments are then advanced in its favour and the 
proposition is reiterated at the end. This is logical procedure. When it is 
followed we arrive at a conclusion. It is the Q.E.D. of Euclid. That is to 
say, the matter is settled. The Gitd does not follow the sastra procedure. 
It does not wish to harass the mind of ordinary men with the unnecessary 
imposition of rigid rules. Therefore the Gitd, while not ignoring the sdstra, 
conducts its discussion in the form of a simple dialogue, using a manner 
easily understandable. Yet the proprieties of the sdstra canon need to be 
kept in mind because the subject under discussion is the theory and 
practice of sense control. Another verse has, for this reason, been added. 


yada samharate ca ’yarh kirmo ’ngani ’va sarvasah, 
indriyani ’ndriyarthebhyas tasya prajiia pratisthita.® 


This verse repeats what has been said before, only the metaphor of the 
tortoise has been omitted. This is the nigamana. 


4. Ibid., 2.68. 
5. Ibid., 2.58. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Whither India ?...8 


JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 


While I find no reason to take an alarmist view of the general situation 
in the country I think it is nevertheless one that is full of anxiety. We 
have made progress in some directions, but have slipped back in many 
others. Events have taken place that have rudely reminded us that the 
task of national integration, for the greater part, remains unfulfilled. 
Linguistic patriotism has often asserted itself over national patriotism. 
Communalism and caste-ism have too often bared their ugly teeth. 
Ordinary human feelings and decency have too easily become the common 
casualties amidst all this madness. 


The message of Sarvodaya, which is the message of love, is no doubt 
the single major answer to this frightful challenge. But, alas, we in the 
Sarvodaya movement are so few and the quality of our love so inadequate! 
Has it not been found that in the midst of the strife, some of us have not 
been able to keep our heads? But I am convinced that there is no other 
force than the force of love that can weld India into a nation, or rather 
into a community, emotionally integrated and united in the pursuit of 
common ideals. 


We have to learn how to use that force of love more effectively. 
Vinobaji is our great teacher in that field. He has shown us two concrete 
ways in which to do this: (a) propagation of the Sdnti-pdtra; and (b) 
organization of the Sdnti-senad. Through the Sdnti-pdtra the message of 
peace can be taken to every home. That can play a powerful part in 
paving the way for the force of love. Unfortunately, our achievement in 
this respect has been rather disappointing. 


§ Adapted from the author’s address at the Thirteenth Sarvodaya Sammelan, 
April 1961. 
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By his service in normal times, and peace work in times of strife, by 
his preparedness to lay down his life if necessary, the Santi-sainik 
strengthens the force of love. But his number, counting both those 
registered and unregistered, is too small, and the forces he has to contend 
with are overwhelming. Obviously we must exert our fullest to push 
forward the Sdnti-send program. But no matter how ‘much we may add 
to our number—and that cannot but be rather limited in the present 
circumstances—the task would still be found to be overwhelming. 


What are we to do then? I do not pretend to have an answer. 
Two things are clear: (a) we must give far more attention to these 
problems than before and commission competent persons to help us in 
studying and understanding them in a scientific manner so as _ to discover 
possible remedies; and (b) take the initiative in getting together at all 
levels—local and top—persons and institutions to make a comprehensive 
and all-out attack on the hydra-headed demon of disintegration. 


There are so many facets of the Indian situation that it would be 
impossible to deal with them all. However, I do wish to have a brief 
look at the political and economic facets, which are of such vital 
significance for the fate of this country and its people and which, 
incidentally, have so much to do also with the forces of strife and 
disintegration. 


We Sarvodaya workers generally think of ourselves as having 
nothing to do with politics. Others also have the same view of us. Let 
us stop to examine this “dis-interest” in politics. What does it mean? 
It means, of course, that we do not belong to any political party, that 
we do not and shall not take part, directly or indirectly, in any political 
contest for position or power. But does it also mean that we are not 
concerned with what is happening in the political field: with the working 
of our democracy and its various institutions? If democracy were to be 
in peril, if there were danger of political chaos, of dictatorship, shall we 
sit back smugly and twiddle our thumbs on the ground that we have 
nothing to do with politics ? Perhaps it is not understood clearly that our 
policy not to be involved in party and power politics is meant precisely 
to enable us to play a more effective and constructive part in moulding 
the politics of the country. We say it is not rdajaniti but lokaniti in which 
we are interested, but we do not seem to appreciate the full implications 
of that statement. 


No one can help sensing the atmosphere of political tension, 
anxiety and fear that pervades the country. The proceedings of our 
parliament itself bear testimony to this. Finding themselves in this sad 
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predicament, the only remedy that occurs to the people is to search for a 
leader who will save them. The universal question, ““Who after Nehru ?” 
is a symptom of this political malaise. 


What answer do we have for this dangerous challenge? Surely, we 
cannot just shrug our shoulders and say that we are not interested. That 
would be the height of irresponsibility. The assumption on which our 
movement proceeds has been that conditions would continue to be normal 
in our country, so that we would have an undisturbed opportunity to do 
our work. But once that assumption is destroyed, that opportunity too is 
destroyed. 


I humbly submit that that assumption is no longer so well-founded 
as it was even a few years ago. Its continued validity depends upon 
what answer we make to the challenge that faces us. We know that 
searching for the leader is no answer. That only aggravates the sense of 
despair and helplessness among the people and paves the way for dictator- 
ship. What then is the answer? Our philosophy of Jokaniti should tell 
us that the answer is to inculcate self-confidence in the people, to give 
them the opportunities and the resources to manage their affairs them- 
selves, to train them for the task, and in this manner create and strengthen 
the foundations of our democracy. It seems to me that we do not fully 
appreciate the dimensions of this task. There is no doubt that we are 
trying our best to establish Gradm-svaradj. But the number of the villages 
concerned is small and there seems to be little hope in the near future of 
their number shooting up very high. If, therefore, we do not succeed in 
the near future in developing a mass movement of Grdm-svaraj, how do 
we answer that challenge after all ? 


Let me put another question: What about those matters that 
pertain to levels beyond the village? In how many areas or zones, no 
matter how small or big, are we trying to experiment with lok-svaraj? 
In hardly a handful. Our effort is too inadequate. Whereas the situation 
demands a mass movement of political building up from below, we seem 
to be content with our extremely meagre efforts. Those efforts indeed are 
valuable, because they would serve as models and standards of compari- 
son. But they cannot do duty for a mass program. 


Pancdyati-raj has already been introduced into several States, and 
will soon be introduced into others. I am not suggesting that in its 
present form it is all that we would wish it to be. But of three things | 
am certain: one, it is not make-believe nor an attempt to hoodwink the 
people and in the name of political decentralisation to enhance the power 
of the bureaucracy and the government ; two, it is capable of indefinite 
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improvement ; three, if it fails, our own Grdm-svardj program will be 
doomed. 


It is my emphatic view, therefore, that we should throw ourselves 
heart and soul into the Pafcdyati-ra4j movement, which even now is a 
people’s movement as much as an official program, but which is bound 
to become, as time passes, more and more of the former. Our partici- 
pation in this movement should be on two levels : one, on the level of 
study so as to help in removing the defects in the Acts and the Rules ; 
two, on the level of what might briefly be called /ok-siksan (social educa- 
tion and training) and /ok-Sakti, i.e. creation of the necessary competence 
among the people. To the extent we succeed at the second level, we would 
be effective at the first. 


Though I cannot at all speak on behalf of the government, it would 
not be wrong, I am sure, to say that the government would not only 
welcome our cooperation, but also be most desirous of it. The government 
believes that the work particularly of lok-siksan and of developing /ok- 
Sakti can best be carried out by voluntary agencies. 


In this manner, if a concerted effort were made to make Pafcdyati- 
raj a success, I feel that sooner than many would dare to hope today, the 
whole political climate in the country could be changed and a new feeling 
of self-confidence created. The present challenge could thus be largely 
met. 


According to the present scheme, Paficdyati-rdj is to rise only up to 
the district level. In my Svaraj for the People 1 have argued at some 
length why in the interest of fuller and less expensive democracy, it 
should be extended right up to the top. Many of the country’s leaders 
have from time to time spoken in favour of an indirect system of election. 
| hope, therefore, that our proposals in that behalf would receive their 
serious attention. Let me say, however, that the details of the proposals 
made in my pamphlet should be taken as nothing more than a basis for 
discussion. 


In regard to the forthcoming General Election, I have dealt with 
some revolutionary ideas in my tract. It is our view that the present 
method of setting up candidates limits democracy, because it limits the 
freedom of choice of the voters. Therefore, we have put forward the 
proposal for setting up Voters’ Councils for the selection of candidates. 
In view of the fact that many people are said to be fed up with the 
struggle for power between parties, factions and ambitious politicians and, 
more fundamentally, because of the fact that the method suggested by us 
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gives more power to the voters and frees them from the domination of the 
parties, it should not be difficult to put the idea into practice, at least in 
a number of selected constituencies. 


Lest there be any misunderstanding, it should be made clear that it 
is not our intention that the Sarvodaya movement should set up or 
support any candidates, or have anything to do with the elections in that 
sense. Ours is merely an educative role: we shall try to explain our 
point of view to the voters, and if it appeals to them, it will be entirely 
their job to put it into practice. 


Let me now take a brief look at the economic situation. Itis no 
doubt gratifying to know that there has been an increase in the national 
income of as much as 40 per cent in the last ten years. But those of us 
who work in the villages and daily come into contact with the common 
people are hard put to it to discover any corresponding improvement among 
them. It is a pity that our economic dialogue with the government, our 
planners and our experts gets always bogged down in discussions about 
centralization and decentralization, the obscurities of the theory of self- 
sufficiency, the right and wrong attitude to science and technology and so 
on and on. The experts and the planners have had it all their own way. 
But the obstinate facts of poverty, unemployment, starvation—rather, 
scarcity, because since svardj the word starvation, if not starvation itself, 
has ‘been rigorously banned—persist shamelessly to stare us in the face. 
We are prepared to admit that all our fanciful theories are wrong or out- 
of-date and that by insisting upon humanisation of economics we are 
acting as sheer romantics. But the people want food and jobs and want 
to live differently from the animals. How are the planners to give all 
that to the people? Has anyone the right to produce plastics and rayon 
and synthetic rubber as long as people are hungry and naked? What 
does planning mean, and economic growth, and whom are they meant to 
serve ? 


By all means more wealth must be produced, and produced as 
efficiently as possible. But in a poor and starving country is it not 
urgent that it should be so produced that it reaches the people without 
delay? To use Vinobaji’s expressive word, why should the people be 
made to wait for wealth produced at the top slowly to percolate down 
to them ? And how long should they wait, and by what trick of planning 
and statistical economic growth would the explosive force of their 
accumulated suffering be prevented from detonating? In the West, 
competent economists have computed that it took anywhere from a 
hundred to two hundred years for the fruits of industrialisation to reach 
the labouring classes. 
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Maybe this time lag could be reduced under our socialist dispensa- 
tion though, looking at the share-out of the surplus value in the public 
sector, there is no ground for such a hope. But even granting that that 
was possible, can the desperately needy millions of this country wait even 
fifty years ? Will democracy have any chance then, or Sarvodaya ? 


Perhaps our planners are doing what others have done before. But 
in the West, economic growth was far more organic, indigenous and 
evenly distributed than in our country. Here, when a huge population 
with too little land, living on a bullock-cart economy, is suddenly 
confronted with imported automation economy, the problems of growth 
assume an entirely different complexion, requiring an entirely different 
treatment. 


I do fervently hope, therefore, that on the eve of the Third Plan, 
there would be some fresh thinking on this question. There seem to me 
to be only two possible alternatives: (a) either to produce wealth as 
efficiently as possible in a few centres and keep the rest of the country 
more or less on subsidies; or (b) produce wealth in every home and 
hamlet and township. That is to say, either a few have to be employed 
and the rest kept on doles; or all are employed and make ‘some kind of 
living. 


Looking at the problem from the eyes of 80 per cent of the people, 
that is, the rural people, khddi and village industries have hardly touched 
the fringe of their problem; small-scale industries have hardly entered 
their field, and large-scale industries have done more harm than good. 
For us, the rural folk, this division of industries has no meaning. What 
we want is a massive program of rural industrialisation, for which 
purpose I suggest that the Khadi and Village Industries Commission and 
the Small-Scale Industries Board be merged into one comprehensive and 
coordinated Rural Industries Commission. (For the urban areas, the 
S.S.I. Board might function as required.) It should be the task of that 
Commission to help as fast as possible in the development of the present 
purely agricultural economy of the villages into a balanced agro- 
industrial economy in such a manner that urban exploitative interests do 
not get a foot-hold into it and the mass of the rural population is able to 
participate both in its workings and benefits. Incidentally, such a rural 
development, | am sure, would produce a salutary effect even in the urban 
sector. 


It might be useful at this point to take a quick look at the world 
Situation, if for nothing else, to place our work in perspective. While it 
would be an over-statement to say that the danger of war has passed, 
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there is no doubt that signs of improvement can be noticed. Both in 
America and Russia there is a more realistic appreciation of the strength, 
weaknesses and purposes of each other. Under President Kennedy, 
America has for the first time realised that neutralism, as between the 
power blocks (and not between human values and their negation) is also 
a positive force of detente and world peace. Russia had long ago made 
its diplomatic peace with neutralism, though it never stopped trying to 
exploit it for pushing forward its own foreign policy. The Dulles concept 
of neutralism made it easy for Russia to do so. It is, of course, too 
much to expect the modern states to be guided by anything but realpolitik. 
So the fight between Russia and America for the soul of neutralism is 
bound to continue, but there is every hope that its violence will abate and 
it will cease to give off dangerous sparks. 


While all this is on the credit side of the world balance between 
survival and death, there is much to be listed on the other side. The 
chief among them is the future of the U.N. itself. Repeated world 
crises have shown that those who conceived of the world organisation as 
an incipient world government must give up their illusion. It has been 
established without doubt that no matter how large be the majority 
behind a U.N. decision, the organisation cannot function effectively until 
the two super-powers agree amongst themselves. Prime Minister Nehru, 
President Kennedy and other world statesmen have described the United 
Nations as a shield for the smaller and weaker nations. That it undoubt- 
edly is, and God be thanked for it. But let the naked reality be faced 
that unless there is a rapprochment between America and Russia, the U.N. 
is bound to remain a lame instrument. The urgent need of amending the 
U.N. constitution, its charter and procedures, to bring them into line with 
present realities has been universally recognised. But whatever be the 
amendments, the U.N. is bound to suffer from its present limitations 
unless there is a new balance of power in the world or unless the substance 
of power changes from the power to destroy to the power to heal and create. 
Much vocal energy has been expended in recent months on this shift in the 
concept of power, but it is clear that for all practical purposes the older 
concept still firmly holds the field and the newer is subordinate to the 
purposes of the other. 


In this situation the discovery of weapons whose large-scale use has 
threatened universal destruction has been acting as a deterrent. But some 
of the best minds in the world are seriously engaged in discovering ways to 
limit the range of destruction so that war might still be a reasonable 
gamble. There is no indication anywhere, except in the small circle of 
pacifists and believers in non-violence, that science has rendered war an 
outmoded instrument of national policy. Everyone professes his readiness 
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for multilateral disarmament, but no one, not even our own country, is 
prepared to break the vicious circle and embark upon unilateral disarma- 
ment. There also does not seem to be even in the circle of the peace 
makers sufficient awareness of the deep underlying causes of war and their 
relation to the values and ways of life, such as methods of producing and 
consuming goods and services. 


Before concluding, | wish to touch upon our border dispute with 
China. At the Gandhigram Conference of the War Resisters’ Interna- 
tional I had put forward the plea that the dispute with China was a fit 
case for arbitration. While that plea received wide publicity, there was 
little public reaction to it. The criticism, however, was made in certain 
quarters that there could be no arbitration over aggression. I entirely 
agree. But my point is that when both countries claim the territory in 
question as their own and produce evidence to establish their claims, the 
matter cannot be disposed of by the use of the term aggression. We no 
doubt believe that the evidence on our side is decisively in our favour. 
Perhaps the Chinese think likewise about their own case. That only 
strengthens my point. There is no question of surrender of anyone’s 
sovereignty. And as the territory, at any rate in the north-west, is unin- 
habited, there is also no question involved of the will of the people. In 
these circumstances it seems to be the way of peace and wisdom for both 
countries to agree to refer the question to arbitration—maybe to an 
individual or a group of individuals or an institution, as might be agreed 
upon between the two governments. If this peaceful method were to be 
rejected, it is difficult to conceive of an alternative solution. A negotiated 
settlement has been found to be impossible so far. And it is agreed on all 
sides that war between the two countries is unthinkable. What other 
possibility is left then ? None other, it seems to me, than a continued 
stalemate, ill-will and hostility. The longer such a situation lasts the 
worse for both countries, for Asia and the cause of world peace and good- 
will. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Whither India ?...9 


K. M. MUNSHI 


Anyone who sees what is going on in India today with any pretence at 
objectivity will observe a marked tendency to drift away from solidarity, 
freedom and the great Ideals for which Gandhi stood. It will be 
suicidal to play the ostrich and underestimate its vigour, pace and 
potency. 


Gandhi’s concept of satydagraha was based on collective discipline 
inspired by truth and non-violence. He never embarked on any mass 
movement unless the object was morally valid and understood by the 
public to be such. He also held in horror any activity which was not 
carried out under conditions of complete non-violence. 


Most of the movements—what have come now to be termed 
satyagraha—started in the country during the last 10 years, were not 
inspired by truth, nor guided by non-violence. Their objects have been to 
secure some group advantage through mass coercion. They have not been 
movements of discipline but of disruption. 


Law and order is naturally difficult to maintain in a society afflicted 
by such chronic eruptions. When a government has to face such move- 
ments, it has, of necessity, to use police powers to maintain order ; and the 
people who love peace and order welcome such methods. This was seen 
during recent months when a majority of the people in Punjab cheerfully 
accepted the dubious police methods adopted by the Kairon Government 
only because they were being used to combat the highly dangerous form 
which the Pafijabi Subaé agitation had taken. 


Another danger, linguism, perhaps the more sinister of the two, is 
likely to become the seed-bed of national disintegration. At first linguism 
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had for its legitimate goal the development of regional languages. It was 
a harmless force in Gandhi’s days, because the national mind, ,under his 
influence, could release powerful integrating forces. But with the Gandhian 
tradition receding to the background under the impact of an amoral 
economic “‘dynamism”, linguism became a powerful group sentiment, 
anti-national in character, directed to breaking up the country into 
linguistic states. 


The appetite of the sentiment has grown by what it fed on. In every 
state linguistic minorities were created and are being looked upon as 
aliens. Now linguism in each region armed with state power works in the 
interest of its own language-group with its own regional services and 
its own regional judges. It has been creating its own exclusive pantheon 
of regional heroes who could provide sources of inspiration for building up 
an anti-other-region climate. States are also clamouring for autarky—all- 
round economic self-sufficiency for the region—by pressure tactics on the 
Centre. In some regions we already hear the distant rumblings—so 
far feeble—for secessional demands. One has only to read Selig 
Harriman’s devastating analysis of the situation in his well-documented 
Dangerous Decades to discover where we stand. 


In the past the solidarity of India was based on cultural homogeneity. 
Basically it was the creation of the dominant minority, which working 
through the ages with the aid of Sanskrit and the social institutions 
sanctioned by the Dharma Sastra, forged a sense of unity. We are pushing 
Sanskrit into the background. The Dharma Sastra are no longer 
sacrosanct. The social institutions of varndsrama to which every 
enlightened man looked up as a framework of unity has lost its raison d’etre 
in the context of new world conditions. 


During the British period the unity and solidarity of the country was 
strengthened by the British army of occupation ; by unified administration ; 
by the influence of the English-educated minority. Now the unity of 
administration is disrupted by narrow parochialism of the States. In the 
matter of higher education English is being replaced by regional languages 
and very soon there will not be a common medium of the educated in the 
country. Hindi, the only possible all-India medium which could take the 
place of English, is decried by regional language fanatics. With the old 
generation fast disappearing we shall soon see Pafijabis, Mahdardstrians, 
Gujaratis, Bangalis occupying the land, but no Indians. 


In the face of these trends the present generation of leaders has failed 
to put forward sufficient strength to counteract the balkanisation of the 
country. They could not integrate the linguistic’states into economic zones 
to dissolve regional rivalries nor have they set up central universities with 
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English and Hindi as media to bring an [ndia-conscious dominant minority 
into existence. They could not even maintain the inter-regional postings of 
Indian services as in the old days. The unifying power that the Centre 
possesses to distribute grants is rendered ineffective by regional pressures. 
The plenary authority conferred by the Constitution on the Union Govern- 
ment often loses its edge when faced with States’ resistance. Even in the 
ruling party a make-believe unity is maintained only because everyone has 
to pay homage to one overshadowing personality. In fact the present 
leaders of the party—if it could be said to possess more than one leader— 
have lost their grip over the situation. Most of the leaders of the other 
parties play the game at disintegration. 


Another disintegrating force is spiralling inflation created by pumping 
enormous sums of money into the economy. A part of this money 
is wasted due to inefficiency ; another part disappears into private pockets 
as illicit gains; a substantial part is sunk in projects which are not 
‘of immediate productive value. These inflationary tendencies have led to 
the collapse of moral standards, to high prices, ostentatious living, black- 
markets, to ever-growing corruption and favouritism. This naturally forces 
the Government to impose bureaucratic controls over increasing spheres of 
life, the pace of which is accelerated by the ideological homage paid 
to comprehensive state contro] in the name of socialism. 


This phenomenon has a two-fold aspect. It acclimatizes the 
democratically minded to a regimented order, and any economic set-back 
brings forth a clamour for universal regimentation. 


These three forces have a combined effect on the rulers and the ruled. 
The recurrent coercive demonstrations force the Government to dubious 
police methods and undermines respect for the Rule of Law in the popular 
mind. Linguism raises the grim phantom of national disintegration and 
sends patriotic minds searching for an effective remedy. Black-markets and 
corruption necessitate more and more controls and many people yearn for 
a government which would lay its axe at the root of corruption, no matter 
what price has to be paid in terms of freedom. 


As a cumulative result of all these factors, those who stand pledged 
to simple living and high mission as Gandhi stood for, and who love free- 
dom for its own sake are thinning in number and losing their hold over the 
nation’s imagination. 


History provides several instances of democracies under similar 
circumstances giving up freedom-to seek safety in a strong and incorruptible 
dictatorship. Are we drifting towards such a situation? Any pressure of 
external danger—already present on the- Tibetan frontier—may precipitate 
a catastrophe. 
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isthere famine in Bengal? Is China short of rice? Is 
Japan totally unable to feed her vast overcrowded 
population? Never mind; industrialize; it solves the 
unemployment problem; it gives us goods to export—so 
that we can import food.. Only—only —where is the 
food to be imported from, when one country after 
another turns fertile lands into factory sites? .. 


Some Reflections 
on Progress 


ETHEL MANNIN 


There is no piped water in the tiny hamlet on a peninsula of the West 
coast of Ireland, in which I write this, but ‘‘progress” has arrived in the 
form of the artificial insemination of cows. Now instead of driving the 
cow into the two-street town two miles to the nearest bull the “insemi- 
nator’ comes out in his car, and time, in this land where time is of no 
account, is thereby saved. The calves produced by artificial insemination 
are believed to be not so big as those naturally begotten, but time and 
trouble are saved and, what is very important, we are up-to-date. 


To the two-street capital progress has come in the form of frozen 
foods ; two of the grocery shops have installed deep-freeze refrigerators, so 
that those who can afford it instead of buying their food fresh can pay 
more to buy it frozen stiff. In addition to packaged foods from factories 
local foods such as fish and chickens are popped into the deep freeze, and 
as they are often not very fresh when they reach the shops from the out- 
lying districts, by the time they have been in and out of the refrigerator a 
few times their final de-freezing finds them a little ‘‘off’’. Such is progress 
that it is no longer possible to buy a fresh fish or chicken ; anyone who 
has anything in this line to sell takes it into the town to one of the up- 
to-date shops and into the deep freeze it goes. 


So far no one has got round to putting the vegetables into polythene 
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bags, the way they go mouldy soon after they are opened to the air, but it 
can happen any day now; then they will be less good to eat, won’t keep, 
will cost more, and it will be one more step along that garish, neon-light- 
ed road called Keeping Up with the Times. 


The milk has already got into bottles. This might be a good thing, 
the local methods of milking being highly unhygienic, except that it has to 
come from fifty miles away, and after it has been bumped and bounced 
over the rough roads, and been in and out of the refrigerator a few times, 
it can be quite elderly and a little tired by the time it reaches the consu- 
mer. By the country people it is regarded with mistrust—apart from the 
fact that it costs more—and when they ask for “‘fresh’’ milk they mean the 
dubiously hygienic local variety. But the townspeople, being bound and 
delivered over to the idea of Progress, know that food is best in bottles, 
tins, packets, and, altogether, the further removed from its natural sources 
and conditions the better. There is even on the market now in England, 
available in milk-bars, milk which has nothing whatever to do with the 
cow, nor with the goat, being a purely vegetable product made from the 
soya bean. And why go for fresh milk when you can have “mock milk’? 
Why have anything fresh when you can have it processed? Why wear 
silk from the silkworm, wool from the sheep’s back, cotton grown in the 
fields, when yon can have it all man-made, synthetic, gloriously artificial ? 
That anything, from the clothes on your back to the food on your plate, 
should be what it seems is terribly old-fashioned, unprogressive. 


In London, in the spring, I saw some children passing a flower shop. 
A number of hyacinths had been placed outside in pots. ‘Ooh! Look!”, 
one of the children cried, ‘‘What lovely plastics !’’; and they all moved 
closer to the hyacinths to examine them. Then one of them exclaimed, 
“‘They’re not plastics—they’re real !’’ The child’s tone was one of disgust. 
The eager light died out of the children’s faces and was replaced by dis- 
appointment. They turned away, no longer interested. Who wants 
anything real ? 


The earth nowadays is anyhow wanted for more important matters 
than growing things. Never mind about cotton fields, paddy fields, corn 
fields ; what the world wants today is consumer goods—refrigerators, 
washing-machines, television sets; never mind about orchards and farm 
lands ; what is important is more and bigger factories, more and longer 
motor roads ; so drive a road through the orchards and across the pasture 
lands ; never mind about agriculture ; what we want is progress. Is there 
famine in Bengal? Is China short of rice? Is Japan totally unable to 
feed her vast overcrowded population and importing the equivalent of six 
hundred million dollars worth of foodstuffs every year? Never mind: 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON PROGRESS 


industrialize ; it solves the unemployment problem; it gives us goods to 
export—so that we can import food. Only—only—where is the food to 
be imported from, when one country after another turns fertile lands into 
factory sites? It has been estimated that in Japan something like a 
million acres of fertile land are being converted every year in the last few 
years into factory sites and sites for skyscraper blocks of apartment houses. 
Having allowed good farming land to be swallowed up in industrialization 
the Japanese are now desperately turning to their mountain ranges to con- 
sider what can be done with these for the cultivation of wheat, potatoes, 
oats, and for animal farming. It is significant that to this day rice, Japan’s 
staple diet, is still rationed. 


On the recent royal tour the Queen and her husband were shown, 
with some pride, India’s modern factories and steel-works—the New India, 
in line with modern progress ; India which so desperately needs to produce 
more food for her millions drawing people off the land to produce more 
things—‘‘machines for making more machines’’. 


Years ago Lord Boyd-Orr pointed out that the real problem of our 
times was not the possibility of war and who would fight who, but the 
problem of all peoples, West and East alike, staying alive on the earth’s 
surface which year in and year out they were doing their best to render 
infertile by wasteful methods of agriculture, and the use of chemical 
fertilisers which in the long run exhaust the soil. In recent years it is also 
being sacrified to industrialisation. 


When half the earth’s surface has been turned into man-made deserts, 
through soil-erosion, and the other half given over to factories and foun- 
dries, is man then to rely on manna raining down from heaven for his 
sustenance ? 


But what is to be hoped of heaven now that man has penetrated the 
mysteries of space? Where now is the abode of God? Man may land 
on the moon, but he is unlikely to develop agriculture there. Perhaps the 
human race will adapt itself to living on synthetic substances. What is so 
terrifying about Progress is that there is never any end to it. 


Though it is some comfort that synthetics themselves have to be 
produced from something ; everything goes back to the good earth as the 
source of all creation, animate and inanimate, the rocks as much as the 
insects that crawl on them, and man who blasts them—man who both 
utilizes and destroys, who has split the atom and conquered space, but 
who still cannot make something out of nothing ; who can be the instru- 
ment of the life-force but cannot create it or solve its mystery, and who is 
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powerless against death. Man who seems at times to usurp the preroga- 
tives of God, yet who can never be God. Man who in the end, in spite 
of all his achievements, all his progress, is so infinitely little. 


Man so dedicated to this notion of progress in material terms must 
eventually face the fact that he is preparing for himself ‘‘destinies of rust’. 
Of what use the deep freeze in every home if there is nothing to put in it? 
When a factory or block of apartments or offices stands on the last green 
field ... It won’t come to that? Perhaps not. But it needn’t come to that 
to produce world-starvation; there is already a world food-shortage, though 
the well-fed West, with its general high standard of living, fails to realize 
it, or turns impatiently or sceptically from the few voices that proclaim it. 
Hunger does stalk this earth of apparent plenty ; the hunger not of an 
unfortunate few but of millions, of whole populations, and it wants only 
a rainy season to fail, or some pest to attack crops, for the dreadful 
spectre of famine to rise up in the human midst. In the last analysis 
famine is man-made, the result of his mad-house economics, busily over- 
stocking the world with consumer goods whilst understocking its larder. 


Japan, it would seem, has already seen the red light and recognised 
the necessity for an agricultural revolution of some kind, side by side with 
her tremendous industrial drive. Burma is at present able to export rice, 
but Burma also equates progress with industrialization, and eventually 
instead of being able to export rice may need to import it; but from 
whom? Nations, like individuals, must lead a balanced life or fall sick. 


You can’t put the clock back. Time marches on. The inevitability 
of progress. Etc. Quite so. But also mightn’t it be time for the so- 
called progressive nations of the world to take stock of their ‘progress’, 
and ask themselves whether dense industrialization and intensified produc- 
tion of consumer goods, along with decreasing food production in a world 
already short of food, really is that ? 


Out here in the West of Ireland the government’s extensive reaffore- 
station scheme carried out on otherwise useless bog land, a great deal of 
the planting of many hundereds of acres done by voluntary labour, speaks 
more truly for progress than such sophistications as deep-freezes and pro- 
cessed foods and artificial insemination ; and a piped water supply to the 
villages and hamlets in due course will be of vastly more importance to the 
people than any space man, Russian or American or any other, orbiting 
the earth or reaching the moon. 
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If racial prejudices are to be vanquished it can only be 
done through selfless service. If the tensions that divide 
nation from nation are to be lessened it can again be 
done best by universal collaboration in all those fields 
where the sole objective is human welfare... . 


The Challenge of 
Social Service 


RAJKUMARI AMRIT KAUR 


If we admit that all religions have laid upon mankind the duty of living 
so that we may contribute to the general well-being, it follows that the 
science of good citizenship extends from local interests to national, inter- 
national and human relations. If we believe that humanity is one family, 
children of one God, then the more this belief sinks into our lives the 
more impossible it will become for us to neglect our fellowmen. Disputes, 
divisions, conflicts, rivalries, become hateful and on us falls the duty of 
becoming peace-makers. 


This is known as the scientific age. Within the ken of some of us 
have come in the last two generations tremendous developments in science 
and technology; the establishment of the germ theory of disease, the 
discovery of radioactivity, the knowledge of the age of rocks, the 
measurement of the distance of stars, the discovery of antibiotics, the 
splitting of the atom and all that flows from that marvellous achievement, 
travel into space, and we do not know what more astonishing discoveries 
await us from day to day. In this age of wonder we who work for 
humanity must see to it that all knowledge is used for building up not 
only material wealth and looking upon that alone as progress. Increase 
in total production or riches may never be an end regardless of the means. 
Growth in national character must ever be the most important objective. 
At the same time, as Hooker said, “men must have enough to live on 
before they live well’, and we must therefore realise that material 
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circumstances do condition individual lives. Social servants cannot rest 
content until conditions which impede a healthy physical activity have 
been removed not only from individuals but from classes. But dead 
equality there can never and should never be. Manifold diversity is a 
part of the fullness of social life provided man realises that the fruits of 
such diversity are for the use of others. Each one of us is a trustee of 
what has been given to him, given to provide opportunity of service, not 
for selfish accumulation. And this concept of stewardship is the watch- 
word for the social worker. Reverential love for humanity will employ 
voluntary methods always. The individual is sacred; the whole material 
world is insignificant compared with the individual life. Society is sacred; 
the Fatherhood of God is the basis of all life. There is no fraternity 
without a common father and in a family reverential love is the bond of 
union. Mazzini said many wise things and he was right in propounding 
that ‘‘man must not be taught ‘to each according to his wants’, nor yet 
‘to each according to his passions’, but ‘to each according to his love’.” 
The geographical barriers of mountains and oceans that once divided 
man from having contacts with his fellowmen in other parts of the world 
have vanished. The world is a very small place today and all these 
happenings are throwing out a tremendous challenge to every one of us, 
for life has become far more complex than ever before and more and 
more difficult problems face us. Change has always been the one 
unchanging law of life and since we live in very dynamic times, to stand 
still must spell disaster whether for the individual, the community, the 
race or the nation. All this must make us pause and think as to what 
contribution we can make, for only by using new means to meet new ends 
can we move with the times. I myself have no doubt that there is today 
more than ever need for service to humanity, need to enlarge the scope of 
this service, need to broaden our outlook so as to take in the ever- 
widening horizon of world needs. The history of the world would be 
very dull if the lives of the founders of the great religions of the world, 
of the Apostles and Martyrs who gave their lives so that what they 
preached might live, of the social reformers who sought to combat evil 
in whatsoever shape and in whatsoever clime they found it, had not 
illumined its pages in letters of gold. The world would indeed be the 
poorer if men and women like Galileo, Leonardo da Vinci, Dante, 
Rousseau, Mazzini, Wilberforce, Livingstone, Francis of Assisi, Josephine 
Butler, Florence Nightingale, Abraham Lincoln, Tolstoi, Rene Sand and 
hosts of other great ones of the earth too numerous to mention, had 
never lived. The cry against impurity, slavery, ignorance, was always 
raised by inspired men and women, until recognition was won simply 
because they were willing to serve and sacrifice for a cause. Legislation 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


has registered changes in outlook but legislation cannot go in advance 
of public opinion. And it is here that the social worker can strive to 
raise and deepen public opinion or rouse the public conscience by 
voluntary methods until the time is ripe for law. And the public 
conscience has to be roused in every sphere. There would be no disputes 
between Capital and Labour, between forms of Government, if all worked 
with devotion for the common good, if we loved our neighbours as 
ourselves. The concept of citizenship, of patriotism, would take on a 
new look and this unselfishness would naturally spread to all forms of 
organisations which go to make up national and international life. 
“Nothing is fruitful but sacrifice’? said Lamennais and therefore our own 
selfish work, however small or limited our personal area may be, will 
spread little by little the glow of warmth and light to wider and wider 
circles. And in our own day have we not all received inspiration from 
Gandhi, from Abbe Pierre. from Helen Keller and from Albert Schweitzer, 
ideal servants of humanity? All these have proved, if proof were needed, 
that the urge to serve fellow human beings is and must remain the key- 
note of the good life and that through such service alone can man rise to 
his full stature. 


We live in a world still overcast with the shadow of conflict. Two 
devastating world wars have or should have taught mankind that war is 
no solution to any dispute, that in fact it creates more and greater 
problems. And yet every nation has still to resort to arms to defend 
peace, something that seems to be a veritable contradiction in terms. If 
there is no actual armed conflict war would spell the destruction of the 
world. In other words war is held at bay only because of fear while 
suspicion and mistrust amounting to hatred fill men’s minds. Can an 
organisation like this help to lessen tensions in any way ? I believe it can. 
As social workers in a world full of fear it is our privilege through 
disinterested service to try to help in the creation of a new relationship 
between all peoples. 


We are today aware that every person may reasonably expect a 
measure of freedom from disease, ignorance and poverty. We are 
conscious too of the newly won freedom from foreign domination or 
political independence that has come and is coming, perhaps quicker than 
any one of us may have imagined even a decade ago, to the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. What can we do for them? Their needs cry out and 
must be met if peace is to obtain, for war finds a place only if there is 
no contentment, if hunger, disease and poverty stalk the land. General 
Eisenhower was therefore right when he said recently that those who have 
must share their gifts with those who have not and all are right when they 
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demand that the enormous expenditure on armaments shall cease so that 
these huge sums of money may be diverted to lessen the world’s sorrow 
and suffering. 


Many in the West may find it hard to believe that poverty, disease 
and ignorance exist to an unbelievable extent in these continents. India 
is probably far more advanced in the matter of education, trained 
personnel and social amenities than many of the other countries of Asia 
and Africa. And yet the problems that we face would stagger the 
stoutest heart. Millions of our children are without schools. Not even 
25 per cent of our people are literate. Millions do not get enough to eat. 
If they are not actually hungry, the intake of calories is well below the 
minimum required to build up healthy bodies. The per capita income is 
only Rs 294 or $60 per annum. It has doubtless gone up during the 
first twelve years of our political independence but it has not kept pace 
pari passu with the increased cost of living. Infant mortality has during 
the first ten years of independence come down from 160 to 92, maternal 
mortality from 20 to 12 and maternal morbidity from 300 to 150 per 
1,000 live births. But these rates are still distressingly high. As for the 
1-4 year age mortality, it is 40/60 times as high as in Europe or the 
United States of America or Canada or Australia or New Zealand. We 
have one doctor to minister to the needs of 6,000 persons, one nurse to 
13,000 and one woman health visitor per 160,000 of the population. 
These figures are according to the ratio of trained personnel to the 
population but because 80 per cent of our people live in the villages and 
the very large majority of doctors and nurses are in the cities, the 
medical aid and relief available to the masses is in no way commensurate 
with our needs. We have still only 185,000 hospital beds in the whole 
country, including 22,000 for maternity and 4,000 for children. Leprosy 
is a grave problem and unless more workers and more financial aid are 
made available, one does not know when we shall be able to rid India of 
this dread disease. Tuberculosis continues to take a heavy toll of life and 
all the conditions which go towards encouraging the spread of this 
malady are present. I refer to malnutrition, under-nutrition, over- 
crowding and lack of beds and other facilities for isolating infectious 
patients. From 5,000 beds in 1947 we have raised the number to 33,000 
but since we have half a million deaths per year from and five million 
open cases of TB you can imagine how far short we fall of what we 
ought to have. There are over two million blind persons in India and 
the tragedy is that 90 per cent of blindness in children and youth is 
preventible if only we had the means to stretch out a helping hand to 
those in need. Then there are the physically and mentally handicapped 
for whom very very little has so far been able to be done. It is sad but 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


true that 80 per cent of the population who live in rural areas do not 
have a protected water supply and it is easy to understand what havoc is 
wrought by water-borne diseases. The universal lack and in many areas 
the complete absence of environmental hygiene and sanitation makes 
living conditions in rural India a sine qua non of ill health. Malaria 
control has greatly lessened the deaths and debility caused by this fell 
disease and we look forward to the day when the World Health 
Organisation program for ridding the globe of this pest will come to a 
successful end. One can gather some idea of the magnitude of our 
health problem from the fact that poor health, disability and early deaths 
cost India well over four hundred million dollars in 1950. If this is the 
picture of conditions in India, the same and perhaps even worse may 
prevail in the other poor countries of Asia and Africa who have only 
recently gained their independence and, in particular, in those who are 
trying to build themselves up in the democratic way. What a challenge this 
presents to all of us and in special measure to those who come from 
countries where education is within the reach of every child, where health 
care covers every person, where disease has to a large extent been 
conquered, where the lives of the physically handicapped are made livable 
and where old age has no longer any fears. 


Familiar as we are with the needs in the countries to which we 
belong and cognizant as we are of world needs, what are the problems and 
the difficulties that confront social workers today ? My experience tells me 
that, in the first place, the social services run by Government do not 
receive the attention or material help that is their due. I believe 1 am 
right in saying that this phenomenon is not common to my country alone. 
I have said that we live in a scientific age but it would be equally correct 
to say that in our age the greater emphasis is laid on the material values 
of life. Weare apt to judge national prosperity purely on an economic 
basis, on how much an individual earns and how high a target of 
industrial production can be reached. How often have I been asked as 
to why we should want to improve the health of the nation when our 
biggest malady is overpopulation! And equally often do some people 
hold that by and large education simply helps to make people dissatisfied ! 
Little do such ignorant folk realise that-intelligent cooperation can only 
come from those who are educated enough to understand and likewise 
that the skilled workman will always yield better results. And yet again 
that no worthwhile output can be expected from the under-nourished or 
poorly housed and no education can be imparted to the sick child. It is 
the duty of all of us, therefore, to rouse public opinion so that enough 
pressure is brought to bear on governments to place their social services 
on an equal footing with all other plans for development. 
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I must also refer to another problem that voluntary endeavour 
everywhere faces. All or most democratic countries today speak of ‘‘the 
Welfare State’. While it is the bounden duty of the State to do every- 
thing in its power to promote the welfare of its citizens, the interpretation 
of “the Welfare State” seems to me to be in danger of becoming much 
too narrow, if indeed it has not already arrogated to itself the right to 
control all beneficent activity. The State can never galvanise its machinery 
so as to enter into the human aspect of needs. Indeed such machinery 
must by its very nature remain soulless with all the red tape and 
harassing delays that follow asa natural corollary. Therefore this is an 
encroachment on voluntary endeavour which must be resisted if the latter 
is to play its full role in the uplift of any country and of the world. 


Social service too has become a science, as it were, and it is by no 
means easy for those who wish to serve humanity to work without 
remuneration. A paid worker has to abide by the limitations set by the 
authority that employs him and if that authority is Government the 
limitations too are apt to be arbitrary and do not permit him to pay that 
attention to the infinite value of the human personality on which the 
concept of social service in its highest sense rests. The State being bound 
by rules and regulations has naturally to impose the same on all who 
serve within its orbit. Its workers can therefore never have the 
missionary zeal and understanding that voluntary endeavour brings into 
its undertakings. The totalitarian State probably does more for its 
subjects and certainly does so more quickly than the democratic and yet 
in the former we have the sorry spectacle of man existing for the State 
rather than the State existing for the benefit of man. How then can we, 
placed as we are, contrive to function in spite of the limitations placed 
on us by circumstances beyond our control? Inasmuch as neither the 
State nor social workers can undertake to act in all departments of life, 
it should be possible for us to work in cooperation and at the same time 
retain our independence. 


We need both money and workers. The United Nations has its 
specialised agencies which have been created to cater to the needs of the 
social workers in all the member States. Speaking for WHO, with whom 
and for whom I have had the privilege of working ever since its inception, 
I can testify to the excellent work that has been achieved in Asia and 
Africa by this Organisation, as also by UNICEF. But there is any 
amount of room for supplementing their work. It hurts me to see the 
International Red Cross Committee and the League of Red Cross 
Societies with their wonderful record of service who have been in the 
fleld for a century, long before the League of Nations came into the 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


picture, almost languishing for want of funds and yet being asked to 
undertake more and more work. I would like to see them receive funds 
from the United Nations just as its Specialised Agencies do, so that useful 
service might be extended by voluntary agencies to those lands which are 
today longing for help. But here again public opinion has to be organised 
and no strings must ever be attached by those who give financial help to 
voluntary organisations. Gandhi was so right when he said political 
independence was only the first step towards the building up of the India 
of his dreams and throughout his leadership of the freedom struggle he 
laid the greatest emphasis on what he called the constructive program 
which meant organised social service in every sphere. Those engaged in 
this work did not delve in politics and how right he was has been fully 
borne out by my own experience. The moment party politics comes into 
the picture, human welfare at once becomes subservient to political 
expediency. In recommending that we strive to get financial aid for 
international organisations engaged in social service, I do not, however, 
for one moment want voluntary endeavour to function solely with 
governmental aid. In the long run we have to rely on the people’s 
pennies and our own inner urge to serve. Indeed there is even a danger 
in a welfare state of social servants becoming wholly and willingly 
dependent on financial aid from authority and not raising funds through 
their own efforts. On the other hand, with the increased cost of living 
and the high rates of taxation to which individuals in most countries are 
today subjected, it has become almost impossible to raise as much money 
for good causes as we used to be able to do even ten years ago. The 
urge to give has not lessened but philanthropy is perforce curbed by the 
restrictions placed on it. Every social service organisation must there- 
fore try to get tax exemption for donations within its own borders and the 
same facility has to be sought to be obtained for all international associa- 
tions if the needs of the world are to be fulfilled. 


There is turmoil in Africa, a whole continent awaking from an age 
long slumber and asking to be freed from bondage. It is good to feel 
that political freedom is coming to Africans but mere political freedom is 
not going to be the solution of the many problems with which the 
different areas of this vast world are confronted. A veritable army of 
social workers would, I am sure, achieve more for the people than the 
United Nations has so far been able to do, for example, in the Congo. 
WHO and Red Cross workers have given fine service there and have won 
the confidence of the people simply through their humanitarian approach. 
I myself pray devoutly that the people of Africa will cease to resort to 
violence to attain their objectives for no permanent good can ever be 
had that way. If racial prejudices are to be vanquished it can only be 
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done through selfless service. If the tensions that divide nation from 
nation are to be lessened it can again be done best by universal collabora- 
tion in all those fields where the sole objective is human welfare. Just as 
the medical man cares for his patient regardless of his nationality or 
political creed, so also has the social servant to serve humanity. Asia and 
Africa need such servants. The field of work is immense and the 
labourers are indeed few. Teachers, doctors, nurses, physio-therapists, 
those skilled in the art of looking after the physically handicapped and 
aged, sportsmen, those willing with missionary zeal to undergo hardship 
are needed not only to train personnel but also to work with and for the 
people in outlying areas. The task to be undertaken by such workers is 
by no means easy. It requires courage, patience and an abounding faith 
“in and love for humanity. But such service can keep our own hearts 
from hatred, it can shed goodwill and cheer among our less fortunate 
fellowmen, it can bring light where there is darkness, it can break through 
the man-made barriers of race, creed and colour, it can banish intolerance 
born. of ignorance, it can sow the seeds of universal love and justice 
whereby mankind ‘may reap the harvest of a warless world, it can contri- 
bute towards the creation of an atmosphere where peoples varying in 
languages, traditions and political institutions can feel themselves funda- 
mentally one, united in spite of diversity of climate and race by the bonds 
of a common humanity. 


§ Adapted from the author’s address to the International Conference on Social 
Work, Rome, 12 January 1961. 
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Gandhi’s prescription for the elimination of economic 
evils and iniquities is a direct outcome of his endless 
patience with the wrong-doer and a_boundléss-com- 
passion. for him. ‘Those who seek: to destroy men 
rather than their manners”’, Gandhi warned, ‘adopt the 
latter and become worse than those whom they destroy 
under the mistaken belief that the manners will'die with 
the men. They do not know the root of the evil.” . . 


Gandhi and Marx : 
Some Basic Differences 


S. B. MOOKHER| 


One thing is certain : Gandhi's spirit will triumph, or 
it will- manifest itself again, as- were manifested, 
centuries ‘before, the Messiah and the Buddha, till 
there finally is manifested, in a moral half-god, ‘the 
perfect ‘manifestation ‘of the’ principle of life which 
will lead a new humanity on to a new path. 

: Romain ‘Rolland. 


Vinoba Bhave writes in his introdiction to the late K.G. Mashruwala’s 
brochure. on a comparative study of Gandhian and Marxist philosophies 
that Gandhi (1869-1948) and Karl Marx (1818-1880) are among the 
greatest lovers: of humanity. The hearts of both bled for ‘submerged’ 
humanity, humanity ground to dust under the heels of the purse-proud, 
power-puffed high and mighty. Both dreamt of a new socio-political 
order in which the common man and woman will enjoy full human rights 


_ without let or hindrance, and oppression and exploitation will be memo- 


ries of the past. Each prescribes a method by which his ideal is to be 
made. a. reality. Each is. a path-finder for humanity groping in darkness, 
Each shows a path for the realization of the ideal of human ws and 
human bfotherhood.. 
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The similarity, however, ends here. Gandhi stands for Sarvodaya, 
the greatest good of all. His ideal state is Rdmardjya in which exploita- 
tion of man by man will be unknown. The consummation is to be 
reached by a change of heart, by inner purification, by an assiduous 
cultivation of moral virtues and by constructive work. Karl Marx, on 
the other hand, dreamt of a classless society, a society in which every 
man and woman would have his or her due. All artificial barriers 
between man and man will cease to exist. The privileged classes will not 
voluntarily surrender their power and privileges. Hence the necessity of 
the class-war—a fight to the finish between the plutocrats and the prole- 
tariat, between the “haves” and the “have-nots’—which will result in 
the liquidation of the propertied classes, the victorious proletariat will 
capture the state machinery and set up a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which will disappear in the fullness of time and with it the state also will 
wither away. Marx, it should be noted, regards the state as an apparatus 
of coercion, a source of unmitigated evil. Gandhi, like the gentle 
Buddha, tried to persuade.1 Marx, on the other hand, would coerce. 
The one aims ata “revolution by agreement”, the other, a blood-bath, 
which must first destroy all accepted values and norms and then build 
literally on the ruins of the old. Géandhi is an apostle of love and peace, 
Marx an exponent of class hatred and class-war. 


Many, however, have discovered so great a similarity between the 
Gandhian and the Marxist ideas and ideologies that to them Marxism is 
Sarvodaya minus God. To put it in another way, they would have us 
believe that Sarvodaya is Marxism plus God. This is over-simplification 
par excellence. An attempt will be made in the following pages to bring 
out some of the basic differences between the Gandhian and the Marxist 
thought. 


Marx takes his stand on the economic or materialistic interpretation 
of history, according to which “all the important things in history are 
rooted in an economic process.... In short, history is a science for 
search of food.’’? We are told that change of climate, discovery of new 
materials and invention of new technical processes constitute the sole 
driving force in human evolution, that they alone determine the course of 
history, that the thoughts and wills of men have nothing to do with 
human evolution. ‘Thus even the activity of inventing and creating is not, 
as it appears to be, a spontaneous mental activity, but is a function or 
by-product of environmental circumstances.’”® 


1. Cf. “My method is conversion, not coercion; it is self-suffering, not the 
suffering of the tyrant ...°’, Mahatma, Vol. II, by D.G. Tendulkar, p. 429 (quoted). 


2. A Miscellany of Men by G.K. Chesterton, p. 63. 
3. Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics by C.E.M. Joad, p. 667. 
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GANDHI AND MARX: SOME BASIC DIFFERENCES 


Gandhi, however, rejected the materialistic or economic interpreta- 
tion of history. He did not hold economic factors to be responsible for 
all the evils of the world. Nor did he believe that all wars originate in 
economic causes. He could never bring himself to believe that the history 
of man is only economic history. He believed in the power of the spirit 
of man to shape its environment to some extent and thus affect’ the course 
of history. It'may be pointed out in this connection that “Man would 
have no history if he were only economic.... There would be no history 
if there were only economic history. All the historical events have been 
due to twists and turns given to the economic instinct by forces that were 
not economic.” Radhakrishnan too speaks in a’ similar vein: ‘The 
emphasis on the importance of economic conditions is correct ; the sugges- 
tion that they are exclusively determinent of history is incorrect’’.® 


A firm belief in the spirit—the spirit as distinct from and superior to 
matter—is the very sheet-anchor of Gandhian philosophy. Marxism, on 
the other hand, even when it does not totally reject the spirit, believes 
matter to be the ultimate reality and spirit only a by-product of matter. 
Matter, Marx holds, is superior to the spirit. That is why he emphasises 
a change of material conditions as the essential pre-condition of all real 
and lasting changes. The changed material conditions, he asserts, will 
react on the spirit and permanently change the nature of man. Marxism 
thus “works from the outside and works to the inner’. Matter is the 
ultimate reality for Marx and the Marxists. To quote Lenin, “Material- 
ism, in full agreement with natural science, takes matter as the prius, 
regarding consciousness, reasoning and sensation as a derivative, because 
in a well-expressed form it is connected only with the higher forms of 
matter”.® Marxists declare : Change the material conditions ; the spirit 
will take care of itself. 


Gandhi does not agree. He does not accept “the view which denies 
the existence of any entity transcending the physical world”. Its existence, 
he admits, “‘cannot be proved through the evidence of the senses”. “It 
is”, he declares, ‘self-evident. It can be realized only through the inner 
experience of man.... In my view the trend of human nature is essen- 
tially upward.”’ The ideal of Ramardjya spoken of by Gandhi is to: be 
made a reality by purifying the heart of man. The spirit will wake up in 
a purified heart and will transform the owner of the heart. The awakened 
spirit, like the philosopher’s stone, makes gold of base metals. Gandhi 


4. G.K. Chesterton, op. cit., p. 63. 

5. Gadandhi’s View of Life by C. Shukla, p. 102 (quoted). 
6. Materialism and Empiro-Criticism. 

7. C. Shukla, op. cit., p. 85 (quoted). 
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thus starts: from-.the soul -within and works his way out to the environ- 
ment. ‘Mechanical. makeshifts and external structure by themselves 
cannot achieve spiritual results. Changes in the social architecture do not 
alter the minds of peoples.... Institutions are of little avail unless we 
are trained to obey our conscience and develop brotherly love. Unless 
the leaders. of the world discover their human dignity in themselves, not in 
the freedom of their, conscience, there is no hope for the ordered peace 
of a world community.’® The failure of democracy in not a few of the 
new states of Asia and Africa shows how useless mechanical devices alone 
are.? Gandhi, therefore, sought to bring about a genuine inner change 
and prescribed truth, non-violence, self-denial, the service of ‘Daridra- 
narayana” (God in the poor man’s garb) and constructive work as the 
means of inner change and consequent transformation of the human 
personality. Any attempt to change the material conditions without inner 
change will make the confusion worse*confounded. 


History shows that ideas are more important, factors in human 
affairs than anything else.. Real power does not lie in nuclear weapons, 
military alliances like the NATO and the SEATO, industrial production, 
raw materials, communications and geography. People and ideas. are the 
real determinants in human affairs. They, constitute the basic forces, “which 
have shaped Asian history in the post-war years, which are today emerg- 
ing in .Africa, and which the, Communists are convinced will increasingly 
write world history from now on’’.!° . Since -1947, more than 1.5. billion 
people—more than one-half of mankind—have generated sufficient, effec- 
tive power to recover their independence, although the substance of what 
generally. passes for power was in all cases on the side of the status quo. 
To illustrate, Mao Tse-tung started in 1926 with 1,000 men, 200 rifles, 
rare organisational talents and an idea. By 1950, he had become master, 


of the Chinese’ mainland. Gandhi liberated India and Pakistan with the 


help of his non-violent satyagraha and payed -the way, for- the freedom of 


Burma and. Lanka (Ceylon). Instances may be. multiplied:. Ideas certainly; 


belong:'to the realm of the spirit and dynamie -ideas,' ‘“‘keyed to the aspi- 
rations. of frustrated and hungry people”, can work wonders, Both’ the; 
Communist and the non-Communist blocs are currently, engaged’in & 
battle royal for the capture of the minds of men all-over the world; -The; 
propaganda apparatus of both have been working on, the top gear for 
years for the conversion of men and women to their respective ideologies, 
Is not this propaganda itself a tacit admission that ideas are more 
important in human affairs than anything else? Revolutions, we all 


: 


8. Great Indians by S. Radhakrishnan, pp. 47-48. 
9. Vide Afro-Asian States and Their Problems tyK.M, Panikkar, ‘pp. 14-30. 0 
10. The New Dimensions of Peace (Special Student Bdition)}: by Chtesté® Bowles, p14. 
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GANDHI AND MARX: SOME BASIC DIFFERENCES» | 


“know, are; in the last analysis, the mastering of matter by the spirit of 
man. 


Gandhi believed not only in the spirit, but in the unity of the spirit 
as well. The world, according to him, is one in its deepest roots and 
highest aspirations. He believed in the spiritual unity of the whole 
animate world. He told a Rangoon audience in 1929: ‘The conception 
of my partriotism is nothing if it is not in every case without exception 
consistent with the broadest good of humanity at large. Not only that, 
but my religion and my patriotism, derived from my religion, embrace 
all life. I want to realize brotherhood or identity not merely with the 
beings called human, but I want to realize the identity with all life, even 
with such beings as crawl on earth.”!! The same spirit animates all life. 
Cruelty or injustice to the humblest life is, therefore, cruelty or injustice 
to all life, the author of the cruel or unjust act not excluded. But cruelty 
or injustice to one’s own self is absurd, a contradiction in terms and, 
therefore, untrue. Gdandhi, therefore, rejected the utilitarian doctrine, 
which “‘in its nakedness means that in order to achieve the supposed good 
of 51 per cent the interest of (the remaining) 49 per cent may be, or 
rather, should be sacrificed”."* He insisted on Sarvodaya or the greatest 
good of all, which “inevitably includes the good of the greater number’’."* 


Marxism, like so many schools of socio-political thought, believes 
‘that the end justifies the means. Marxists do not hesitate to fight for a 
‘cause by all the means—fair and foul—at their disposal, if they are 
convinced that the cause is a just one. To them, the cause is more 
important than the means. Lenin openly declared, “It is necessary to use 
any ruse, cunning, unlawful method, evasion, concealment of truth” for 
the attainment of the end in view. It must be admitted in fairness to the 
Marxists that the world at large also believes that any means may be 
‘adopted for the realization of a noble object. Some lawyers, for example, 
‘argue that to establish truth in a court of law, falsehood has sometimes 
‘to be resorted to. Truth, they seem to suggest, is pure gold and can 
serve a useful purpose only when an alloy has been added to it. They 
tthiss the all-important point that alloyed gold is no gold in the truest 
Ysense of thé term. “To adopt unfair means to achieve an object, however 
‘noble and laudable, is to taint’ the object itself. Equally bad, if not 
“worse, is the very real danger of the ultimate degradation of those who 
adopt unfair means for the attainment of their objects, even noble ones. 


11. D.G. Tendulkar op. cit., p. 464 (quoted). 
12. Diary, Vol. 1 by Mahadev Desai, p. 201. 
13. Gandhi in Young India, II, p. 956. 
14, C. Shukla, op. cit., p. 89 (quoted). 
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Practice of deceipt and lies may in the long run result in these vices being 
ingrained in the character of those who practise them. 


The “theory that the good end justifies all means, even violent 
means’, observes a student of Gandhian philosophy, “‘is dangerous in 
practice and unsound ethically. The theory permits recourse to violence, 
fraud, untruth, opportunism etc. provided that the end is just. But these 
means, instead of helping us on the path of progress, lead us to regard 
human beings as means rather than ends, deaden our finer feelings and 
result in oppression and cruelty. Besides, there can generally be no 
certainty that a violent action is always motivated only by a good end. 
The tyrant and the terrorist invariably plead laudable ends when perpetrat- 
ing the most dangerous crimes. Further, it is dangerous ethics to make 
the success of an action or policy the criterion of its.propriety.”»° 


Means and ends are convertible terms in Gandhian philosophy. 
They, Gandhi insists, are inseparable and should be equally pure. Not 
only should the end be a noble one, but the means for achieving it also 
must be moral and equally noble. Man can only work. He has no 
control over the consequences. We can control the means, not the end. 
The Gitd also preaches the same truth.** The end grows out of the means. 
In Gandhi’s own words, ‘“‘As the means so the end’’.17 He emphasized 
the same idea in Hind Svardj: ‘The means may be likened to the seed, 
the end to a tree ; and there is just the same inviolable connection between 
the means and the end as there is between the seed and the tree’’.!* It 
will be readily admitted that a healthy tree cannot grow from a diseased or 
otherwise defective seed. Good effects also cannot be produced by bad 
causes. Gandhi, therefore, asserted that ‘‘if one takes care of the means, the 
end will take. care of itself”.1® Violence, falsehood, terror and deception 
may succeed for a time. They certainly produce quick results and may 
triumph for a time over truth and love, justice and open dealing. But 
victory achieved by these means is partial and, transient. Lasting good 
and , peace of the individual, of the community and of humanity can be 
ensured by honest means alone. The history of man bears testimony to 
what has been said above. Through,ages, men have broken one another’s 
heads again and again ; time and again nations have gone to war against 
one another. Hundreds of thousands of lives have been lost, millions of 
men, women and children have been crippled, women have been dishonour- 


15. The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi by Gopinath Dhawan, p. 55. 
16. Bhagavadgita, 2. 47. 

17. Young India, Il, p. 364. 

18. P. 60. 

19. Harijan, 11 February 1939, p. 8. 
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ed, properties worth billions have been detroyed—all in the name of 
justice, religion, freedom and the whole gamut of them. But the grand 
ideals for which the black deeds were perpetrated remain as far as ever. 


The Gandhian emphasis on the importance of the means does, not 
mean that the end is unimportant or of secondary importance. It rather 
means. that the end and the means are inseparable. The means employed 
by us must. not affect the moral character of the end or ends in view. 
Gandhi, therefore, insisted that the means adopted must be as pure as 
the end, that in regard to the means we must take our stand on “‘the 
firm solid ground of unadulterated good”. Setbacks should not dampen 
our. spirits. 


Violence is indispensable in the social evolution of Marxist concep- 
tion. Force, Marxists believe, is “the mid-wife of the old order pregnant 
with the new”.*° Some of the anarchists, such as, Bukharin, Kropotkin, 
the Russian Nihilists and the Revolutionary Syndicalists held a similar 
view. They as well as the Marxists dismiss non-violence as a, moralist’s 
fad, an utterly inadequate technique of resistance. Violence, they declare 
in unison, is the only means of transforming society and “of ridding it 
of. war, capitalism and exploitation”. Marx was of opinion that. in 
countries like England workers might be able to seize power by peace- 
ful means. But force, he said, was indispensable for the rise of labour 
to power on the continent of Europe. ‘‘England”’, he said, “‘is the one 
country in which a peaceful revolution is possible, but history does not 
tell.us so’”’.2!- Sydney Hook sums. up the opinion of Marx on the role of 
violence in social revolution in the following words : ‘Against those who 
pinned their faith solely. upon moral force Marx pointed to the non- 
moral reality of the state as the governmental arm of the. nation’s 
industry and to its source of power in the existence of special bodies. of 
armed men not part of the working population but standing over against 
it. . It followed that any attempt to capture state power must be prepared 
to meet the state forces if necessary on their own. ground... ., Marx 
argued that violence could succeed only when the social conditions ripe for 


, @ new, order were at hand ;.that it must.cap: the process of..organisation 


of. labour and..not. precede it ; that if it. took the customary. individual 
form gather than a-,social: form, it invariably played into the. hands; of 
reaction. Advocacy of such tactics could therefore be characterised either 
as the expression of irresponsible petty bourgeois anarchism or as down- 
right police provocation.” 


20. Theory and Practice of Socialism by Strachey. 
21. Amsterdam Speech, 8 September 1872. 


22. Article on ‘‘Violence” in the Encyclopaedia of. Social Sciences, Vol., XV . (1954 
Edition), p. 266. 
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Gandhi was a firm believer in ahimsd or non-violence. His non- 
violence, however, was not a negative virtue. “True ahimsd”’, he said, 
“should mean a complete freedom from ill-will and anger and hate and an 
overwhelming love for all’.** Non-violence is, in fact, a corollary of 
Gandhi’s belief in the spiritual unity of all life. ‘The basic principle on 
which the practice of non-violence rests’, he declared, ‘“‘is that what holds 
good in respect of oneself equally applies to the whole universe”.** To 
Gandhi, ahimsd is the heart of all religion, the means to the end, which 
is truth. His whole life was a ceaseless quest for truth, which he equated 
with God. ‘What I want to achieve—what I have been striving and 
pining to achieve these thirty years—is self-realization, to see God face 
to face, to attain moksa. I live and move and have my being in pursuit 
of this goal.”*> ‘The jewel of non-violence was discovered’’ by Gandhi 
“during the search for and contemplation of truth’.** If truth is the 
highest law, non-violence is the highest duty. 


A believer in the existence of the Spirit, and he alone, can accept 
non-violence as a principle of conduct; because ‘“‘man as animal is 
violent, but as spirit is non-violent. The moment he awakes to the Spirit 
within, he cannot remain violent.’ Gdandhi’s faith in non-violence, we 
have seen above, springs from his belief in the spiritual unity of life. It 
is also an outcome of his conception of Truth. Man cannot fully 
grasp truth, not even the relative truth. What seems to be truth to one 
seeker may not be so to another. Yet each could be right from his own 
point of view. Gdandhi, therefore, concludes that the pursuit of truth 
does not admit of violence being inflicted upon one’s opponent. Gandhi 
in this respect shows himself to be a true son of India, a true Hindu. 
“Live and let live” is the eternal message of India and of Hinduism to 
humanity. Peaceful co-existence, the guiding factor of free India’s foreign 
policy, is the logical outcome of this attitude. 


Gandhi, however, did not make a fetish of non-violence. Resistance 
is the supreme duty in case of aggression, he declared. To resist non- 
violently is the most manly course. But to those who do not believe in 
non-violence, nor accept it as a principle of conduct ‘‘violent resistance 
was also a duty—the first and foremost’’.2®  Non-violence is cowardice in 
such acase. “I do believe’, Gandhi d>clared, “‘that where there is only a 


23. D.G. Tendulkar, op. cit., p. 419 (quote 1). 

24. Harijan, 13 November 1938, p. 327. 

25. The Story of My Experiments with Tri:th by M.K. Gandhi, Introduction, p. xii 
(Navajivan Edition). 

26. Gandhi in the Foreword to The Gandhian Way by J.B. Kripalani. 

27. Gandhi in Harijan, 11 August 1940. 

28. C. Shukla, op. cit., p. 75. 
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GANDHI AND MARX: SOME BASIC DIFFERENCES 


choice between cowardice and violence, I would advise violence... . 
Abstinence is forgiveness only when there is power to punish.’’® He 
told a German interviewer in November 1933, ‘Submission is cowardice, 
and cowardice is not non-violence’’.*° 


Marxists are never tired of preaching hatred against their opponents. 
Stalin, for exampie, declared during the last war, “You cannot conquer 
the enemy without learning to hate him with all the power of your soul’’.*! 
Alexei Tolstoy, another Soviet worthy, declared, ‘“‘Man must awake with 
this stubborn hate, hate unslaked’’.82 The Bolsheviks used terror as a 
weapon to achieve their objective and, according ‘‘to the least incredible 
estimate”, 70,000 faced the firing squad in 1918-19. We have it on the 
authority of Sir Winston Churchill that “not less than 5,000 officers 
above the rank of captain were liquidated’”’** during the purge of 1937. 
No quarter was given to the kulaks (rich farmers) when they opposed 
collectivisation of their holdings in 1929. 


What has happened in China ? Frank Moraes estimated after a visit 
to that country that by mid-1952 there were two million executions in 
the People’s Republic of China. Others guess them at five million. The 
Communists came to power in China, it must remembered, in October 
1949. 


Gandhi was a tireless crusader against evil and injustice in any shape 
or form. But he was absolutely free from malice and hatred against the 
unjust and the wrong-doer. He hated the sin, not the sinner. Time and 
again was he subjected to lynching and held up to ridicule. Never did he 
think of retaliation. One has only to recall the murderous assault on 
Gandhi by the infuriated Europeans in Durban (1896), the almost fatal 
assault by Mir Alam in Johannesburg (1908), the assault by Sandatanists 
at Jassidih, Bihar (April 1934), the bomb incident in Poona (June 1934), 
the attack by Muslim rowdies during evening prayer at Rajkot (1939), 
the attack by Hindu youths in Calcutta (August 1947), the bomb thrown 
at the prayer meeting at Birla House, New Delhi (20 January 1948) and 
his assassination ten days later (30 January 1948) when he was on his 
way to the prayer-ground of the same Birla House. His only words after 
he had been hit were, ““He Ram” (O God !). These incidents clearly show 
how free from malice and hatred for the sinner he was. He told some 
Muslim visitors not long before his death, ‘‘Ahimsd is always tested in the 


29. Young India, 11 August 1920. 

30. C. Shukla, op. cit., p. 73 (quoted). 

31. Mother Russia by Maurice Hindus, p. 108 (quoted). 
32. Ibid., p. 111 (quoted). 

33. The Second World War, Vol. Il, p. 259. 
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midst of himsd, kindness in the midst of cruelty, truth in the. midst of 


falsehood, love in the midst of hate. This is the eternal law. If... we 
all make a sacred resolve not to spill blood but offer ours to be shed 
instead, we would make history.... Jesus Christ prayed God from the 


Cross to forgive those who crucified him. It is my constant prayer to 
God that He may give me the strength to intercede even for my assassin. 
And ‘it should be your prayer, too, that your faithful servant [i.e. 
Gandhi] may be given that strength to forgive.’’*4 


“The manner of his (i.e Gandhi’s) death . . .”, observes a biographer, 
“was in keeping with his life. Greater love hath no man than this that 
he lays down his life for his people, and he did so, in harness, unto the 
last’’.®° 


Gandhi’s prescription for the elimination of economic evils and 
iniquities is a direct outcome of his endless patience with the wrong-doer 
and a boundless compassion for him. He did not think that all rich men 
are bad. Nor did he believe that all poor men are good. The rich, as 
individuals, are not beyond redemption. Gandhi, unlike the Communists, 
had an unshakable faith in the essential goodness of human nature. He 
did not, therefore, want the physical annihilation of the propertied 
classes. They are to be redeemed and made useful to society. ‘Those 
who seek to destroy men rather than their manners”, Gandhi warned, 
“adopt the latter and beeome worse than those whom they destroy under 
the mistaken belief that the manners will die with the men. They do not 
kniow the root of the evil.’°* Class war, in Gandhi’s opinion, “‘is foreign 
to:the essential genius of India, which is capable of evolving Communism 
on» the fundamental rights of all, on equal justice. Rdmardjya [of his 
dream] ensures the rights alike of prince and pauper.”’*” 


Trusteeship is the Gandhian alternative to the class-war so dear to 
the Communist heart. The rich are to be persuaded to use their talents 
and the bulk of their income as a trust for the good of the community. 
As trustees a reasonable rate of commission will be allowed to them in 
recognition of their service or usefulness to society. During the transition 
period, the rate would be determined “on a reasonable basis by them- 
selves in consultation with society’. Trusteeship thus provides. a means 
of transforming the present capitalist society into an egalitarian one by 
peaceful means. It does not, however, exclude legislative regulation of 
the ownership and use of wealth. Production “‘will be determined by 


34. Mahatma Gandhi—The Last Phase, Vol. Il by Pyarelal, p. 511 (quoted): 

35. Gandhiji—A Study by Hiren-Mukerjee; p. 184. 

36. D.G. Tendulkar, op. cit., p. 337 (quoted). 

37. ‘Gandhi to Zamindars” in The Amrit Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 2. August’ 1934, 
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GANDHI AND MARX: SOME BASIC DIFFERENCES 
social necessity and not by personal whim or greed”. 


Non-violence won independence for India at a minimum cost. 
Other factors too played their part. Bloodshed and loss of life and 
property, it must be admitted, could not be altogether avoided. But for 
Gandhian leadership, both' might has been’ ‘catastrophic. They are to be 
attributed, in the first place, to an-imperfect acceptance—acceptance as a 
policy, not as a creed—of non-violence by the nation. Begides, fifth 
columnists and boot-lickers and communalists spared no pains to sabotage 
the national struggle. The fact, however, stands that in the whole history 
of man we do not find another example of so many millions being 
liberated from foreign rule with so little violence and bloodshed. Never 
in history’ and nowhere’ was a natural ‘movemient “conducted with so little 
animus’. Few national movements, particularly successful ones, ever left 
so thin a trail of bitterness behind. At the height of the national 
struggle, “‘an Englishman could’ walk through an Indian crowd without 
anybody touching him’’.** 


Marx did not believe in God or religion. Religion was to him’ “the 
sob'of the oppressed creature”, “‘the head’ of a heartless world” and “the 
opium“of the poor”. To Engels, “the first word of teligion is a lie”. 
“Religion”, declared Lenin, “is one of the’ aspects of spiritual oppres- 
sion”. Religion, we are told; is a fraud which asks the people to’mort- 
gage’their ‘life here on earth against ‘one in ‘the’ next world, which ‘does 
not’ exist. Marx argued that people ‘believed in an unseen and unknown 
agency, i.e. God, because they find themselves powerless and helpléss 
against the social forces, forces over‘ which they have no control. Under 
Communism, man will master the social forces. Belief in God will be 
superfluous and religion will “wither away”. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that we ourselves have given a handle to Marx and Marxists by 
dogmatizing and institutionalizing religion by the “artificial, greasy and 
dishonest way in which we practise our religion”’. 


To Gandhi, on the other hand;'God and religion were the very breath 
of his nostrils. Religion, he believed, “‘sustains a person as nothing else 
does. It is the rock-bottom’of fundamental morality. When morality 
incarnates itself in a living man, it becomes religion, because it binds, it 
holds, it sustains him in the hour of trial.’ “My Life’, Gandhi declared, 
“is governed by religion . . . even my politics are derived from my religion. 
I never lost sight of the principle that governs my life when I began 


38. Nehri’s: address to the African Students’’ Congress, Delhi, 1954 (vide Chester 
Bowles, op..cit. p. 166). 
39. C. Shukla, op. cit., p. 103 (quoted). 
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dabbling in politics.”*° Gandhi, observes Romain Rolland, “introduced 
into human politics the strongest religious impetus of the last two 
thousand years”.*! He asked the sceptic “to reinstate religion in his 
heart’’. 


What Gandhi actually meant by religion and God is best described 
in his own words: “I often described my religion as the religion of 
Truth. Of late, instead of saying God is Truth, I have been saying 
Truth is God, in order more fully to define my religion.... Nothing so 
completely describes my God as Truth. Denial of God we have known, 
Denial of Truth we have not known. The most ignorant among mankind 
have some truth in them. We are all sparks of Truth. The sumtotal of 
these sparks is the indescribable, as yet unknown Truth which is God. I 
am being daily led to it by constant prayer.’’® 


It is, we hope, clear from what has been said in the foregoing pages 
that Gandhi and Marx stand poles apart, similarity of their objectives 
notwithstanding. Their differences are basic and fundamental and hence 
unbridgeable. Gandhi did not mince matters and openly declared : 
‘Socialism and Communism of the West are based on certain conceptions 
which are fundamentally different from ours. One such conception is 
their belief in the essential selfishness of human nature. I do not sub- 
scribe to it for I know that the essential difference between man and the 
brute is that the former can respond to the call of the spirit in him, can 
rise superior to the passions that he owns in common with the brute and, 
therefore, superior to selfishness and violence, which belong to the brute 
nature and not to the immortal spirit of man.’’*? 


Vinoba Bhave is one of the very few Indians whose opinion on 
Gandhian philosophy may be regarded as authoritative. He is on record 
as having said, “‘The fact of the matter is that these two ideologies (i.e. 
the Gandhian and the Marxist) are irreconcilable ; the difference between 
them is fundamental.... Itis as clear as day that they are opposed to 
each other.... The two ideologies stand face to face, each bent on 
swallowing up the other.... I believe that ultimately it will be Gandhism 
with which Communism will have its trial of strength.’’*4 


Marxists themselves have been long aware of the probability—shall 
we say the inevitability ?—of a show-down between their ideology and 


40. Ibid. 

41. Mahatma Gandhi. 

42. Contemporary Indian Philosophy by Radhakrishnan and Muirhead, p. 21 (quoted). 
43. Selections from Gandhi (2nd Edition) by Nirmal Kumar Bose, p. 92. 

44. Chester Bowles, op. cit., pp. 145-56 (quoted). 
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GANDHI AND MARX: SOME BASIC DIFFERENCES 


Gindhi’s for the capture of the minds of men. They declared more than 
thirty years ago in 1928: ‘‘Gandhism is more and more becoming an 
ideology directed against mass revolution. Jt must be strongly combated 
by Communism.”*® The Communist vendetta against Gandhi continued 
even after his assassination. As recently as in 1954, a new edition of the 
Great Soviet Encyclopaedia vulgarly attacked him as a “reactionary, a 
descendant of usurers’’, an “‘exploiter of religious prejudices”, who ‘‘aped 
the ascetics in a demagogic way” and actively helped British imperialism 
against the Zulus in South Africa.“* (We understand that these and 
similar objectionable expressions have been removed from a subsequent 
edition of the said work.) 


A question has been asked again and again since Gandhi’s appear- 
ance on the Indian political scene and more particularly since his martyr- 
dom. Can mankind rise to the dizzy heights of moral perfection which 
a full acceptance of the Gandhian philosophy presupposes ? A categorical 
answer is difficult, if not impossible. All we dare say is that this world 
of ours may not be a natural home for perfection, “‘which Gandhi felt in 
his best moments, was not a mere moralist’s fad. It may be something 
of an illusion, but it is by such illusions that men rise to greatness.’’!” 


45. C. Shukla, op. cit., p. 97 (quoted), 
46. Chester Bowles, op. cit., p. 138 (quoted). 
47. Hiren Mukerjee, op. cit., p. 209. 














Karma yoga is the type most. suited to Indian: needs at 
the present time, the performing of work solely for the 
love of God without thought of self, hope of success or 
dislike of failure. But the imperative need for 
Westerners is not work; it is silence, a pause in their 
ceaseless urge for work, and talk and thought.... 


Meditation— Has it.a Place 
for Gandhi’s Followers? 


MARIE: B. BYLES 


The West presents a sad picture of nervous tension and, with it, .of an 
increasing number of people who must expect to spend a portion of their 
lives in mental hospitals. From this depressing picture I turn to remember 
the haven of peace and loving kindness which I found in a Burmes 
Vipassana meditation centre, where I spent two separate periods witha 
two years’ interval between them. Then [ turn to the picture of the happy, 
busy, work-filled lives of the people at Sevagram. The only periods fo 
meditation here—and probably few availed themselves of these—were the 
half hours at dawn and sunset when all spun in silence, and the only sound 
was the hum of the spinning wheels. 


Meditation is the art of gathering in the diffuseness of thought, 
centering the mind so that ultimately all thoughts and with them all desire 
slip away, and one’s being passes under the control, as it were, of th 
Power that holds all. But Gandhi did not practise meditation in that 
sense. His method for centering his thoughts and coming under the 
direction of that Power, was merely the ceaseless repetition of the name of 
God, Rama. This method is also used by many gurus in India. I me 
one in Calcutta whose disciples ceaselessly repeated ‘‘Harih Om’’. But! 
was told that after having the advantage of this guru’s darsana, accom 
panied by the ceaseless chanting of ‘“Harih Om’’, many would return 10 
their homes to meditate for six hours on end. So that his method took 
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MEDITATION—-HAS IT A PLACE FOR GANDHI’S FOLLOWERS ? 


for granted the definite practice of meditation—something along Burmese 
lines. 


But Brother Laurence in his Practice of the Presence of God also 
reveals no need for retirement for prayer. Like Gandhi he found it was 
enough to keep the thought of God in his mind and do everything simply 
for the love of God. 


There would seem to be no meditation movement in India similar 
to that in Burma, possibly because in India meditation among lay people 
was more taken for granted. But in Burma meditation centres for lay 
people, although not unknown before, have sprung up since the war. 
“During British days’, I was told, “Buddhism in Burma was good. You 
looked on the yellow robe of a monk or a nun and you felt ‘cool’, you 
could not do bad things.” But during the Japanese occupation and the 
dislocation of social morality always consequent upon war, this form of 
vicarious redemption was not enough. You could see a hundred yellow 
robes and still do bad things. Indeed, some of the wearers of the yellow 
robes took them off and did bad things, too. After the Japanese army of 
occupation left the country the more thoughtful looked around on the 
ruins of their fallen virtue and realized that they themselves must learn 
to become ‘‘cool” by learning the art of meditation, of stilling the 
thoughts and the desires and passions which had been the cause of the 
doing of bad things. Meditation centres sprang up everywhere, and quite 
a number of lay people spend not merely Sundays but also their holidays 
and sometimes up to three months at a stretch meditating twelve hours a 
day, sleeping on bamboo mats, not eating after noon, ,and avoiding all 
shows and music, and even reading. 


Would Gandhi’s method or Brother Laurence’s be sufficient for 
Westerners to learn to become ‘“‘cool”’, to relax their nervous tensions 
and escape from the bondage of a spiritual poverty and a surfeit of 
material goods? Or would our only hope lie in the more systematic and 
scientific method of Burmese Buddhism ? 


Before considering this, let us remember that Gandhi’s method of 
gathering diffuseness of thought by inward repetition of “Rdma’’ was 
simultaneously coupled with what is known as karma yoga. His objective, 
he said, like that of all Indian sages, was moksa or liberation, but he 
found that as far as he was concerned this could be achieved only through 
selfless service to all beings. 


Yoga, which is cognate with yoke, means the uniting of the finite 
and perishable with the Infinite and Imperishable, which Hindus, Moslems 
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and Christians call God, but which Buddhists call by such names as the 
Deathless, the Further Shore, the Beyond, and of course Nirvana, which 
can be described only by negatives. The various types of yoga are devised 
to suit different temperaments. The work of the followers of Gandhi and 
of the Ramakrsna Mission in India probably indicate that karma-yoga is 
the type most suited to Indian needs at the present time, the performing 
of work solely for the love of God (or for the sake of loving-kindness if 
you are a Buddhist and do not use the term ‘‘God’’), without thought of 
self, hope of success or dislike of failure. Furthermore, the urgency of 
the need for the relief of poverty and destitution in India makes karma- 
yoga an imperative necessity, so that anyone who seeks self-liberation has 
little choice, whatever his temperament. 


But what I question is whether this type of yoga is suited for the 
ordinary Westerner, whose problem is not physical but spiritual poverty, 
and who finds it fatally easy to engage in “‘worthy causes’. True, he does 
not engage in them as a rule without thought of self, still less without 
minding if he succeeds or fails. But work for others’ material well-being 
cannot for him carry with it the inspiration it does for the Indian. And it 
would be very difficult for him suddenly to start working for his worthy 
causes in such a spirit that they did not develop in him the same nervous 
tensions and mental unbalances that come from everything he puts his 
hand to. 


Jiiana-yoga is the yoga that comes of knowledge in actual experience 
of the nature of things as they really are —ceaselessly changing and devoid 
of permanent self. It brings thereby liberation from the burden of self- 
hood, or the reduction of self to zero. Of course this type of yoga has 
been long known in India. But the Burmese Buddhist method is peculiar 
to itself. Various themes for centering the thoughts are in vogue, the 
commonest being simple mindfulness of breathing. All presuppose a life 
of purity, loving kindness, and refuge in a Power not self. All also 
presuppose the setting aside of definit: daily periods of meditation which 
are hardly possible, at least to the extent expected, if a person devotes the 
whole of his day to work, as do the inhabitants of Sevagram. Tempera- 
ments differ of course, but by and large it would seem that whatever good 
work he does, the average Westerner will not find inward peace and 
liberation from suffering unless he is prepared at least to some extent 
systematically to practise meditation and set aside the time for it. The 
imperative need for Westerners is not work ; it is silence, a pause in their 
ceaseless urge for work, and talk and thought. 


Further, Westerners have not the Indians’ certainty of the presence 
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of the Spiritual, or God in everything and everywhere. Therefore mere 
repetition of the name of God cannot have the same meaning or take the 
place of deliberately silencing the thoughts. When in India I never ceased 
to be amazed that bus-drivers should discuss religious poetry with their 
passengers, or swerve to miss a goat and promptly give the credit of saving 
the goat’s life to Isvara, or that the coolie should salaam when the sun 
rose, because that was ISvara, or when he lit the hurricane lamp for the 
same reason. Without that consciousness of the Spiritual everywhere it 
would be very difficult for the Westerner to gather in diffuseness of thought 
merely by murmuring the name of God and doing all work for the Lord’s 
sake alone. Whether we like it or not, the term ‘‘God” is not used by 
us in respectable society, and even the most religious-minded of us feels 
embarrassed when someone utters the term God (except of course as an 
expletive like ‘“‘Damn!’’). Are we not then foolish to take it for granted 
that Gandhi’s method must necessarily be the same for us when we have 
not his spiritual heritage ? 


This is not to say that there are not a few Westerners, sincere 
Christians like Dr Ida Scudder, who are successfully practising karma-yoga 
merely by centering their thoughts upon God or Christ. But probably 
such people will not be among the readers of Gdndhi Marg. Most 
Western readers of this journal are probably drawn to it because they 
admire Gandhi’s non-violence, and they are apt to forget that non-violence 
must start within the individual’s own heart by himself first finding inward 
peace. For this to be achieved the Westerner will probably require a long 
period of training, learning how to still his thoughts and desires through 
the systematic practice of meditation. If such a training is undertaken it 
is reasonable to expect that ultimately the trainee will find it as impossible 
to harbour a thought of resentment or ill-will as it is for the well-trained 
child to forget to say “please” or “thank you”. Without that it is not 
possible for anyone to understand the very basis on which Gandhi’s non- 
violence rested. The Indian in the present state of India may achieve this 
by the practice of karma-yoga. But most Westerners will need a much 
more systematic training. Service for others should be the objective for 
all, but in our countries in their present state of development, we serve 
others in the way they need most by first finding inward peace ourselves. 


When Vivekananda spread the message of Ramakrsna he told Indians 
to follow the way of good works done for the sake of the Lord alone, but 
he told Americans to meditate. It would seem that Vivekananda under- 
stood the respective needs of East and West very well indeed. 
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Light Everlasting 


One dark Friday was your mortal voice forever hushed 
But not before it had uttered the Lord’s name 
In utter forgiveness to the hothead assassin. 


Oh ! once-most-maligned yet kindly soul, 
Echoes of your frail voice linger in many lands, 
And in darkest Africa, too, today 

The swarthy ones stir, awake, arise 

And slake their ancient thirst at Liberty’s fount. 


*Tis a tree risen from the seeds you scattered 
On many a strand when the sun was young, 
For you live anew in the reborn spirit of your creed. 


Like the twinkle on the humble grass, 

A rose growing on the wayside purblind, 
Like its enchanting, dreamy perfume 

Wafted about each season by the vernal wind; 


Like a wondrous-lone sputnik in the avenue of stars 
You will travel from age to age without death 
Myriad times and more, delicate and holy, 

Even like God’s own eternal breath. 


—P R. KAIKINI 
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GANDHI MEMORABILIA 


Gandhi’s Interest in Yoga 


FOUR LETTERS 


Nandy Hills, 
Mysore, 


19 April 1927. 
Dear friend, 


... The growing self-abuse among the students has, as you know, 
attracted me to the yogic dsanas as a possible cure of the evil habit. In 
the course of my reading I saw that dsanas were recommended as a 
remedy for the cure of many other evils. During my illness I read Pandit 
Satvalekar’s writings. And I thought that I would experiment with 
myself. Copious laudatory notices of sirsdsana drew me to it. And for 
the last five days I have been trying sirsdsana for a few seconds each 
time. I do it in the morning before the meal, twice at intervals of two 
minutes. The practice is preceded by neti, cleansing the nostrils by 
means of strips of thin cloth. I remain absolutely passive during the 
practice of the dsana. Sjt.— assists to lift the body and sustain it on the 
head. The same thing is repeated at 8 p.m. before retiring. The last 
meal—milk and fruits—is taken at 5 p.m. I have noticed no ill effects. 
On the contrary I feel fresher and stronger and am able to take short 
walks. My appetite has improved. Now the question is whether sirsdsana 
thus passively practised is likely to ease the bloodpressure or to increase 
it. I take it that neti can do no harm at all in any case. My blood- 
pressure is at present 180 by auscultation. During the five days the 


§ These letters, which are published here by courtesy of the Navajivan Trust, 
Ahmedabad, were written by Gandhi to an eminent Indian authority on Hathayoga 
and reveal his ingrained habit of experimentation. They belong toa period when, as 
a result of constant travelling and overwork, his bloodpressure was causing much 
anxiety. Mahadev Desai, his secretary, notes helplessly: ‘“‘Not that Iam not alarmed, 
but I think it is of no avail being alarmed when Gandhiji insists on going his own way 
in spite of protests and warnings and alarms and what not. The fainting fit that he 
had was, the doctors say, the result of high bloodpressure, but he contends that it was 
due to flatulence and has nothing to do with bloodpressure!” 
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pressure has not increased. Will you advise me to continue the practice 
or discontinue pending your arrival? Please wire if you want me to 
discontinue. I do not want the dsanas to be blamed through any hasty 
action on my part. 
Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


‘“‘Kumara Park”, » 


Bangalore, 


17 June 1927. 
Dear friend, 


I now understand all you say about the abdominal massage and 
massage of the heart. Ofcourse it has been continued ever since I wrote 
to you. I simply wanted to clear what I did not understand. I have told 
you that in the physical application of these exercises, I propose to go by 
faith in you. Whilst I shall present my doubts to you so long as I do not 
understand your explanations, they shall be final for me. 


I want to give the practice of these yogic exercises a full trial, if 
only because I regard them of all the methods of medical treatment to be 
the freest from danger. 


After I wrote my letter of the eighth, I took a forward step which 
I hope you would not consider hasty. On re-reading your notes, I saw 
that you expected me to go up to a 30 degrees angle. So, after writing to 
you, I immediately broadened the angle, but limited the duration to five 
minutes in accordance with the instructions. But I have my own doubts 
as to the angle being 30°, because I have not yet secured an accurate 
measuring instrument. Not being satisfied with the raising of the cot, I 
looked about for a plank which I have now secured. The cot has a 
wooden surface. I spread on it not a mattress but a padded rug, and I 
take the sarvdigdsana on it with the help of the board. It is now 
infinitely better than the previous exercises. Mahadev has been measur- 
ing the thing, and he thinks that the angle at which I take it is nearer to 
50° than 30°. I am not satisfied that it is anything like 50°. Be that as it 
may. Iam feeling no discomfort. Today will be the fourth day, and the 
duration is only five minutes. Blood-pressure is taken every Sunday, and 
if I find that the pressure has at all gone up, I shall ascribe the rising to 
the angle and drop the exercise till I hear from you in reply to this. And 
I shall drop it, in any case, if you think that I have gone too far. 


There is another passive exercise which I have been taking, not very 
regularly but fairly regularly, which I used to take when I was convales- 
cing after dysentery and when I was physically much weaker than I am 
today. And it is to raise the legs at right angles to the trunk and keep 
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GANDHI’S INTEREST IN YOGA 


them for two or three minutes there; that is, for removing any fatigue 
there may be after the walk; and then, I have the legs in that straight 
condition bent as much as can be bent without any strain whatsoever 
towards the head, whilst the trunk is lying on the bed. This I take to 
strengthen the muscular exercise for the abdomen. I think I even men- 
tioned to you that this was given to me by Dr— whom, I understand, you 
know. And he has been writing to me to press that exercise on me. Both 
these things, keeping the legs straight and at right angles to the trunk and 
gently bending the legs towards the head, seem to me to do good. There 
is no fatigue left and there is felt after the bending exercise a forward 
movement about the bowels. 


I am still not taking tepid water and salt in the morning; for the 
enema continues, and I am now able to retain the water for half an hour. 
But I do take a tumblerful of water by the nose. Less than half of 
the quantity is spilt in the process of drinking through the nose. So I 
think about four ounces of cool water I take in this way just after the 
mouth wash. 


The walking exercise in the morning and in the evening continues, 
forty minutes each time. But the distance covered is greater than when 
I began after coming to Bangalore. It is nothing less than two miles 
every time. 


I have not yet dared to go beyond two teaspoonfuls of melted butter. 
Milk has been increased, I think I told you, from thirty to forty ounces 
and bhakri or oatmeal two ounces. 


I enclose your original notes which you need not return because I 
shall remember the contents. You will please send me any further 
instructions you may think desirable. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


‘Kumara Park’’, 
Bangalore, 


29 June 1927. 
Dear friend, 


I have your letter for which I thank you. I am sorry to have to 
report to you that the bloodpressure taken on last Sunday week had been 
found to have risen from 150 to 160. The doctors could not make out 
why the increase had taken place. I then gave them an ocular demons- 
tration of what I had been doing in the way of sarvdngdsana,and also 
haldsana, as you have termed the practice I described to you. They 
urged me to stop the two practices—for the time being. I therefore 
stopped them. Otherwise too, as I said in my previous letter, I would 
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have stopped sarvdfgdsana, if the pressure had gone up, till I had taken 
your advice. Last Sunday the bloodpressure was taken again, and it was 
found to have gone down by five degrees. I suppose, therefore, it is best 
for me to continue the suspension of the two practices for a while. In any 
event, they will remain suspended till I hear from you 


Everything else continues as before, that is, walks, deep-breathing, 
the Savdsana and the massage. I am able to take butter also without 
difficulty. It has been now increased to three teaspoons. I do not 
propose to go beyond this, unless you consider that it is necessary to 
increase the quantity. Milk stands at thirty ounces. I am now weighing 
the bhdkris 1 take, and the quantity I take weighs three ounces in a 
cooked condition. In view of the tendency of the system towards an 
increase in bloodpressure on the slightest provocation, do you want me to 
start bhujangdsana? So far as physical strength is concerned, there is no 
difficulty about undertaking any of these practices. And personally I am 
unable to understand why some of these dsanas should increase the blood- 
pressure, although they do not apparently affect the system otherwise. I 
suppose they do not increase bloodpressure in men enjoying normal health. 
It would be well if you-could say which dsanas are positively harmless, so 
far as bloodpressure is concerned. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi. 
Satydgrahasram, 
Sabarmati, 


3 January 1928. 
Dear friend, 


I have your kind letter. I have not abandoned the yogic exercises 
at all. Savdsana I make perhaps independently. The breathing I am 
taking as prescribed by you. But I have made a radical change in my 
diet. You know my dislike for milk for religious reasons. Having no 
travels on hand I am trying the nut and fruit diet. It is now nearly a 
month. I am taking three times one fo/d of almonds pounded to a milky 
substance, with stewed oranges or raisins each time. Twice I take half a 
coconut grated and squeezed so as to get the milk out of it, with stewed 
unripe papaw or unripe banana. The unripe banana I started only today. 
Since this change I have not had any opening medicine and the bowels 
have been much better than before. Probably you do not like this change. 
But if you can bear with me and can guide me, please do. If you have any 
more exercises to recommend, please tell me. On the strength of Dr—’s 
advice I have not had bloodpressure taken .. . for a month. 

Yours sincerely, 
M,K, Gandhi, 
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To study Gandhi’s philosophy and action is to study the 
way one man approached contemporary world problems 
in an extreme situation, the nature of his struggle with 
those problems, the terms in which he attempted to 
formulate solutions to them, and the influence of his kind 
of response. ... 


My Interest in Gandhi 


A QUARTET OF AMERICAN OPINION 


My interest in Gandhi appears to spring from (1) an affinity, (2) a sense 
of need, and (3) a desire for action. 


The affinity is for Gandhi and what he stood for, and for the same 
quality within me. Iam aware of a feeling of personal relationship with 
Gandhi which I cannot ascribe to any human relationship alone. I am 
convinced that this feeling is an expression of the power of Divine 
communication among members of the family of Life, whether or not they 
be in the flesh. It is a testimony to Candhi’s success in reducing himself 
to “zero”, to a channel for Divine communication, that a person like me 
in a far-off country, who has never been in India, should experience this 
relationship. The fact that the whole population of the earth has not been 
greatly shaken and transformed by Gandhi’s ideas and ideals seems to 
indicate the limitations of his influence, the ignorance and unresponsive- 
ness of most people, and perhaps also the mysterious restraint with which 
God reveals himself. 


The sense of need is both a personal one, for knowledge concerning 
Gandhi’s India and his God, and also a national and world-wide need for 
sanity and salvation. The United States of America, for example, seems 
tostand as a great, cultured, but insecure barbarian, brandishing more 
awful weapons each year, in a primitive, even suicidal frame of mind. 
This state of mind takes a kind of patriotic pride in the power and will- 


§ These four short papers were contributed by American scholars working under 
Dr Prabhakar Machwe (well-known Indian novelist) in the University of Wisconsin. 
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ingness to destroy millions of lives, which appear as ‘“‘the enemy”’, partly 
because of opposing weapons and partly because of a sense of guilt over 
past, present and proposed national crimes. There is a yearning for 
fulfilment. There is bewilderment. In fact, the whole human family is 
confronted with the necessity of finding self-respect and survival through 
non-violent and completely truthful ways. 


The desire for action arises from the natural urge of any human 
being to serve God in some peculiarly appropriate way, and also from the 
urgency of the world crisis. It seems obvious that the individual revolu- 
tion is the only real revolution. Therefore there is a persistent, personal 
calling to accomplish that revolution in as large a measure and as 
constructively and rapidly as possible. 


—F.D. Hole 


II 


Gandhi, as a historical figure, interests me for three primary reasons: I 


view him as (1) a Christ figure, (2) an intellectual, and (3) a world 
image. 


The parallel of the life and teaching of Gandhi with those of Christ 
has, I am sure, been made often. Gandhi, for certain, must have directly 
adopted some of the teachings of Christ, for both their basic teachings 
are just admirable, humanitarian morality. None the less, both men lived 
their lives as a testament to their teaching, and thus strengthened their 
argument by virtue of their action. 


Gandhi taught morality and charity. He taught human kindness 
and human frailty—but emphasized the mental and spiritual strength of 
man, if man would only turn to that strength. His view of the relation- 
ship of one man to another was not different from that expounded in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Man should be forgiving, should turn the left 
cheek after being struck on the right, should love his enemy and pray for 
his detractor, Man, in fact, should overwhelm evil and unkindness with 
love and charity. 


But these teachings alone are not enough to make Gandhi a Christ 
figure. He had to, and did, go further. Ina land divided by differences 
of religion, and more by caste distinctions, Gandhi taught the brotherhood 
of all men, the equality of each individual. His own action concerning 
the untouchables served as an example for all of India (whether the 
example was followed is, of course, another matter). His acceptance of 
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MY INTEREST IN GANDHI 


Moslems within his Asrama, the insistence that Moslems be incorporated 
into the nation at the time of independence, demonstrated the need for a 
reappraisal of the ancient religious and social values. 


And Gandhi finally completes the Christ figure by being a Prince of 
Peace—teaching non-violence, exhorting the force of the will, the moral 
force, over the physical. Thus Gandhi was, in his teachings and his life, 
a Christ-like figure. But we must not think that these two men are 
entirely unique—for there have been others; but just as there had to be 
a ready-made followtng for Christ (in the form of the followers of John 
the Baptist, and the other Jews awaiting the Messiah, as well as a fertile 
ground for his teachings due to the captivity or conquest of the Temple by 
the Romans, etc.) to spread his teaching, so there was fertile ground 
already prepared for Gandhi. I believe that neither does the man create 
his time nor does the age create the man. There is an interaction of the 
two, and when humanity is fortunate both the right age and the right man 
appear and a Gandhi and Christ are developed. Iam thus interested in 
the relation of Gandhi to the popular culture of India. I am interested 
in learning how he was able to appeal to both the intellectual and the 
peasant without compromising either. I am interested in the effect of 
historical reality on both the belief and actions of Gandhi—how reality 
altered the belief when transformed into action. I am interested in learning 
how he met with the harsh realism of politics and how he was able to 
reconcile the politics of a surging nationalism with his altruistic philosophy. 


And lastly, I am interested in the world image of Gandhi. Can he 
be an example to other nations and peoples? Can he be a valuable 
teacher to a developed and established nation, wanting to question their 
standards and values, as well as to an emerging people? Can he be used 
to represent a supra-nationalism ; for cannot the teaching of Gandhi be 
more rightly applied to an international community of men than to 
separate national bodies ? 

—Burton Pines 


iil 


It is a frightening thing to allow the myths about America to fall away 
and to be left instead with an understanding of America and its place in 
the world. For United States foreign policy is not changing fast enough 
to realistically deal with a very rapidly changing world. Our decision 
makers view the countries of the world as all having to fit into a pattern 
which they have set in fighting the cold war. But this method is proving 
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to be a failure, for unless we attempt to understand other countries and 
direct our foreign policies to allow them to achieve their goals in their 
own way they will eventually all turn against us. 


The need for an altered American policy would not in itself be 
frightening if our society were not blinded by “simple answers to complex 
questions”, by apathy and complacency, and by an alienation from 
important decision making—for these are the decisions which may mean 
peace or disaster for the world. 


I have come to a crossroads in my life, for in my decision to choose 
thought over apathy I must also choose action over complacency. Though 
I feel that we are in the process of falling and that Ican do nothing to 
change our course, I must not give up. There has to be some way in 
which I can act... . Butif there is not, then at least I must unceasingly 


seek satya. I must understand this world and find an ideology that will 
make sense out of chaos, 


My interest in Gandhi and in India is one of my first conscious 
moves to answer this call for thought and to produce the knowledge and 
understanding for meaningful action. I want to learn about India, for it, 
as part of the awakening East, holds the balance of the future in its 
hands. I want to learn from the Indian people, from their religion and 
culture, from their past and presently developing ideologies, and from 
their great men. There is a whole complicated world on this planet which 
I know nothing about. If Communism and Capitalism can be called 


ideologies at all they are far from being the only existing or feasible 
ones. 


I want to learn about pacifism, because peace can no longer be 
based on war. The wars of the twentieth century, with all their banners 
crying peace and freedom, have wrought only destruction and have brought 
us no closer to such a reality. Reason must take the place of war. What 
then is the validity and form of pacifism as Gandhi saw it? How did he 
gain the support of the Indian people and world renown, and what did 
he realistically accomplish? I must also understand his source of courage, 
for it is so easy to despair. I must learn for once about an ideology 
which in the modern world is based on love, truth and peace. How 
applicable is Gandhi’s thoughts in the world outside of India, and to me 


personally? For a new ideology in a new world, I look now towards 
India and Gandhi. 


—Marcia Smith 
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MY INTEREST IN GANDHI 
IV 


To be a member of the so-called Silent Generation is not so much to be 
without anything to say as it isto be rendered verbally impotent in the 
face of a world whose essence is that of the Absurd, and then to realize 
that one stands—or flounders—in such a world, having no ideologica! 
frame of reference by which to measure it, no intellectual terms in which 
to define one’s position in it, and no faith in the tradition which has 
fostered it. 


The ideological moorings of the past have been sundered, the old 
values debunked, and none has replaced them to the spiritual satisfaction 
of my generation. Christianity has proved itself inadequate, inapplic- 
able, and untenable as a working ideology in coming to terms with 
man’s worldly fate. Characterized by what Pareto has called its “slave 
morality’, what Nietzche has called its renunciation of the true individual 
in ‘“self-mockery and self-mutilation”, and what Dr Harlow Shapely 
recently described as its anachronistic nature, formulated in terms of a 
‘“‘two-thousand-year-old then’’, necessarily incompatible with a “two- 
thousand-year-later now’’, its clumsiness can no longer be disguised under 
a euphemistic or casuistic veneer. 


The old undiluted allegiance directed towards the nation State in a 
world which must concern itself ever more faithfully with international 
issues, Or with considerations that transcend the national and centre 
upon the human, appears increasingly undesirable as well as unrealistic, 
especially when formulated in cold-war terms. 


The former security about man’s position in the universe is giving 
way under the impact of a new cosmology, which hails the possibility of 
new worlds : where among these new horizons ranks our small planet ? 


The result is an intellectual uncertainty and an ideological void, in 
the midst of which those who call themselves the spokesmen for the Silent 
Generation, either wander frantically and aimlessly on the Road from 
everywhere to nowhere, or do not wander at all, rather stand immobile, 
mute, except for a long, incoherent Howl of protest, made more chilling 
because it does not evidence a belief even in its own cry. Meanwhile from 
the anguished babel which clutters the void above our heads emerges an 
answer, the only answer consistently offercd to, or perpetrated on, my 
generation ; that answer is Conform. But we are not sure of what it is 
we must conform to, or what can be gained by conforming to the credo of 
another generation, whose lowest common denominator is stated in terms 
of the Bomb. Further, we have a sneaking suspicion that we all huddle 
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closer and closer together, we push and cram ever inwards, only to find 
that the innermost of the mass stand on the brink of a bottomless abyss. 


To one of this generation who has stood always near the outside of 
the huddled, pushing pack and who has been free from the jostling at long 
enough intervals to look out, it has appeared that salvation, or an island 
of rationalism, may lie somewhere abroad. To find such an island, nota 
haven, but a testing ground for pertinent Ideas, has become the necessary 
object of my quest, to attain an end to Absurdity, to find intellectual tools 
with which to combat and destroy it; in short, to define an ideology which 
my Silent Generation can articulate. 

Gandhi stood on such an island and fashioned such tools ; with them 
he struggled against injustice, violence, human depravity—or irrationality 
and the elements of Absurdity. To study his philosophy and action is 
then to study the way one man approached contemporary world problems 
in an extreme situation, the nature of his struggle with those problems, the 
terms in which he attempted to formulate solutions to them, and the 
influence of his kind of response. We can examine his way of life on a 
personal level, we can review his action as a national leader, we can 
consider his involvement with international crises, and we can understand 
his relation to human dilemmas. Then we can evaluate his measure of 
success, his areas of failure, and decide whether some of what he thought 
and did may be a feasible alternative for us silent ones to turn to, to lead 
us off this road to nowhere, and to direct us to that road which leads 
out of the Absurd. 


—Andrea Morell 
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A country that makes development plans which utterly 
depend on the receipt of substantial foreign aid is doing 
such damage to the spirit of self-respect and self-reliance 
of its people that, even in the narrowest economic terms, 
its loss is greater than its gain. 


Notes on Indian 
Development Problems 


E. F. SCHUMACHER 


Without any pretension to statistical accuracy let us think of India as 
divided into two parts: a small number of “‘metropolitan areas” inhabited 
by about 15 per cent of the population, and the great “‘rural economy” or 
“rump economy”’, including more than half a million villages and thousands 
of towns of various sizes, containing about 85 per cent of the population. 
I suggest that it is the inter-action of these two parts, their action upon 
one another that requires most careful study. 


There appears to be evidence that each part is poisoning the other. 
The advanced industries in the metropolitan areas are tending to kill off 
all non-agricultural production in the “rump economy”’, while a flight from 
the land into the metropolitan areas creates quite unmanageable problems 
in these areas which no feasible amount of industrialisation seems capable 
of mastering. 


It may be suggested, therefore, that the primary purpose of national 
economic planning should be the inhibition of this process of mutual 
poisoning. This means that the progressive destruction of non-agricultural 
production in the rump economy, through irresistible competition from 
the metropolitan areas, must be stopped and must be replaced by a 


§ By courtesy of the Institute of Gandhian Studies, Banaras, at whose request this 
short paper was originally written. 
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systematic development of non-agricultural production throughout the 
rump economy. 


It is not sufficient to aim merely at a development of agriculture. 
The deepening poverty of the rump economy, containing 85 per cent of the 
population, is primarily due, I suggest, to the progressive destruction of 
non-agricultural production, the decadence of agriculture itself being the 
inevitable result of the cultural starvation due to this destruction. Agri- 
culture alone cannot sustain a fully human life: it thrives only when in 
contact with industrial crafts of all kinds and when vivified through 
cultural influences coming from thriving towns near by. 


Modern industry tends to congregate in the metropolitan areas. 
Nothing succeeds like succes ; the more industry there is already, the easier 
it is to start new enterprises. This tendency is noticeable all over the 
world. In England, there is a tendency for London to attract all industries 
not strictly tied to a special location and to grow into a vast conurbation 
with a diameter exceeding a hundred miles. The United States is tending 
to develop three enormous centres, for which they have coined the word 
megalopolis, one along the Eastern seaboard from Washington to Boston, 
one around Chicago, and the third centred on Los Angeles. In Mexico, 
the planners seem to have woken up to the fact that most of the 
“development” automatically takes place in and around Mexico City, while 
most of the non-agricultural production in the rest of the country is dying 
off. Such developments are grave burdens to rich countries; but they 
spell utter misery for millions of people in poor countries. 


It must be clearly understood that agriculture alone can produce a 
decent standard of living for a sizable community only in very special 
circumstances : (a) agricultural output per person must be very high, which 
is rarely attainable unless the ratio of land to people is exceptionally high; 
(b) in addition, there must be a large market for agricultural products in 
the cities, so that the farmer can cover all his non-agricultural consumer 
needs by exchanging his food surpluses for town-produced goods and 
services. But this presupposes that the rural population is small in relation 
to the town population; as it is in Britain, United States, or Germany, 
or else that there is a large food export trade. As these conditions are 
rarely given, the general rule is that rural communities can be prosperous 
only when they engage in a great deal of non-agricultural production, so 
that most of their consumer needs can be covered without having to 
exchange food surpluses with the towns. 


Applying these notions to India it is abundantly clear that there is 
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NOTES ON INDIAN DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 


no hope of even a remotely tolerable standard of living for about 85 per 
cent of India’s population unless there is a great development of non- 
agricultural production outside the metropolitan areas, throughout the 
length and breadth of the rump economy. This is so because (a) Indian 
agriculture does not show a high productivity per head and is unlikely 
ever to attain it, as the ratio of land to people is higly unfavourable ; 
(b) the proportion of rural to town population is such that, even if each 
farmer could produce a large food surplus for exchange against town goods 
and services, the market in the towns would not be large enough to 
accommodate all the farmers. 


Rapid industrial development in the metropolitan areas, although 
giving the appearance of achieving welcome increases in the ‘national 
income’, is a deadly danger to the well-being of 85 per cent of India’s 
population as it almost inevitably leads to a further extinction of non- 
agricultural production in the rump economy. The danger is all the 
greater because the metropolitan areas are connected with the whole of 
India by means of a modern transport system, so that the ‘‘natural 
protection’”’ possessed by distant rural communities or minor towns is 
exceedingly small. 


The Third Five-Year Plan shows no real awareness of the problems 
here discussed. There is some lip-service to “balanced regional growth” 
and it is even proposed to set up “about 300 new industrial estates of 
varying sizes during the third plan period and to locate them as far as 
possible in small and medium-sized towns”. But the general tendency of 
the plan can only be a further intensification of development in the 
metropolitan areas and hence a further desolation of the rump economy. 
The plan is conceived in terms of industries, leaving location more or less 
to the pull of (so-called) natural forces. What India would need, however, 
isa plan conceived primarily in terms of location, leaving the choice of 
industry more or less to local initiative and requirements. 


Before we can come to even the roughest outline of such a plan, we 
have to come to a view of the size of the planning unit. The Third Plan, 
in a sense, takes the whole of India as the unit, determining what ‘“‘India”’ 
is supposed to need (which is the same as saying that it leaves location 
more or less to itself). An alternative pro osal is to take the ‘‘village’’ as 
the planning unit and to think of “Indiv” as a great confederation of 
villages. (It appears that those who plead for village development are in 
fact thinking, not of individual villages, but of “‘development blocs” with 
about 50,000 inhabitants each.) I am not convinced that either of these 
conceptions is realistic. “India” is altogether too big, while the ‘‘village” 
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(however defined) is too small. I think the criterion for the choice of size 
must be a cultural, not an economic one; for the ultimate purpose of 
economic development is culture (in the comprehensive sense) and not 
mere economics. The unit to be made the direct object of development 
effort should be large enough, | suggest, to sustain an institution of higher 
learning. The village is too small for the development of a fully human 
life : it needs to be linked to, and inspired by, a market town. But even 
the market town gives insufficient scope and needs to be linked to, and 
inspired by, a district centre. The village can support a primary school; 
the market town a secondary (or grammar) school; but the district centre 
can support an institution of higher learning, without which a vigorous 
intellectual life at the two lower levels cannot be sustained for long. It 
cannot be emphasised too strongly that the problem of agricultural poverty 
and rural misery is essentially and primarily a cultural problem. Those 
who talk simply in terms of agricultural implements, fertilisers and so 
forth are missing the decisive point: if Indian agriculture were as good as 
it might be by its own best methods—never mind about modern techniques 
imported from the West—it would be very much more productive that it is 
now. Why is it not? This is a problem of cultural decline and intellec- 
tual starvation; the undoubted capital starvation is itself a derived 
phenomenon. 


These considerations lead me to the suggestion that the proper 
planning unit for India would be a “district” with something like one to 
two million inhabitants, consisting of a thousand or so villages, a number 
of market towns, and a fairly substantial district centre or capital. This 
means, ideally speaking, that India would be seen mainly as the sum total 
and confederation of some 200 to 300 such districts. Each district would 
be made the object of economic development with the immediate aim to 
become as self-supporting as possible in all the main fields of consumer 
needs—food, clothing, housing, implements, and education (up to some- 
thing like technical college level). This implies that the authorities of each 
district will have to be the principal authors and executors of their own 
development plans; they will have to base themselves on local materials 
and local methods, planning to meet local needs. 


What would be the role of the central government and of the state 
governments? I think their role should be mainly to give certain initial 
impulses and to offer technical assistance. The central government should 
give the maximum of financial assistance from central funds, but with the 
minimum of “strings attached’’. If loan funds are made available from 
the centre, interest and amortisation payments should not flow back to the 
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NOTES ON INDIAN DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 


centre but accumulate as “‘counterpart funds”’, available as a revolving fund 
for further use, in the district centre. 


As a corollary of the fostering of district development, the central 
government should consciously and deliberately curtail and impede the 
development of further industry in the metropolitan areas. This could 
perhaps best be done by the imposition of substantial turnover taxes in 
these areas as well as transportation taxes for all goods sent from metro- 
politan areas into the districts to compete with local products there. The 
proceeds of these taxes should be used primarily for district development. 


If planning is on a district basis and if its primary aim is to meet 
the basic needs of the district from local resources by local methods, there 
will be little temptation to go for giant factories employing machinery of 
Western origin. Hence Indian import needs could be kept low enough to 
be covered by exports. Generally speaking, the aggregation of district 
development plans should not give rise to a foreign exchange deficit for 
India as a whole and their implementation should, therefore, not depend 
on India receiving substantial aid from abroad. (Aid may none the less 
be needed to complete a number of projects already started under earlier 
plans.) It is my own personal opinion that a country that makes develop- 
ment plans which utterly depend on the receipt of substantial foreign aid 
is doing such damage to the spirit of self-respect and self-reliance of its 
people that, even in the narrowest economic terms. its loss is greater than 
its gain. [t seems to me essential, therefore, that development plans 
should be capable of going forward without aid of any kind (excepting 
only “aid through trade”), and that any aid which is none the less 
received should merely serve to speed up and overfulfil the adopted plan. 


The above is nothing more than a very rough and preliminary outline 
of a basic conception. It is not a plan, and a good deal of detailed work 
would be needed to turn it into a plan. Who will do the detailed work ? 
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Non-Violence 


in Action 


The U.S. Peace Corps 


President Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps has been mentioned at least 
once a day in leading American 
newspapers ever since it was estab- 
lished by executive order on 1 
March 1961. Four separate articles 
about it appeared on page one of 
the New York Times one day early 
in March. So inevitably in the 
course of daily conversation pacifists 
face the question: “Are you in 
favour of the Peace Corps?’ A 
yes-or-no answer is expected, of 
course, yet both monosyllables are 
unacceptable. 


“Yes” implies approval of the 
fact that the Peace Corps, operated 
unilaterally by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, is subject to becoming a mere 
propaganda weapon in the cold 
war. ‘‘No’’ implies disapproval of 
the basic Peace Corps concept 
which pacifists urge upon nations 
as a positive alternative to milituri- 
sation. 


My own answer, which I feel is 
representative of many pacifists, is 
that while I approve of the Peace 
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Corps idea, I think it could be 
effectively translated into reality 
only by an agency of the United 
Nations. By donating the required 
funds to the proper U.N. agency— 
and in ‘addition, possibly calling 
upon the Soviet Union to match 
the donation—the U.S. would have 
won its propaganda point and at 
the same time gained the confidence 
of the countries to be aided. As it 
is, such countries would be naive to 
accept the Peace Corps at face 
value. Since World War II—both 
under Truman and Eisenhower— 
U.S. economic aid to under- 
developed countries has been tied-in 
brazenly with reciprocal or potential 
military support. 


The U.S. policy of supremacy 
by military force has not changed 
with the advent of the Peace Corps. 
If the Peace Corps were part of an 
entire new peace policy involving 
unconditional cessation of nuclear 
tests or an initial step, at least, 


towards disarmament, it might 
inspire more confidence among 
under-developed nations. But since 


it does not involve even the slightest 
change in basic policy, how can a 
U.S.-operated Peace Corps inspire 
any more confidence than would a 
Soviet-operated Peace Corps? 


Also, the U.S. Government 
agencies co-sponsoring the Peace 
Corps are the State Department, 
whose bunglingly reactionary poli- 
cies have been exposed in The Ugly 
American and other less widely read 
volumes, and the International 
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Cooperation Administration, a 
number of whose foreign aid pro- 
grams have failed because of 
uninspired, civil-service-type admi- 
nistration 


Personnel for the Peace Corps 
will have to obtain ‘‘security 
clearance”. While the details of 
this procedure have not yet been 
spelled out, it might well result in 
barring or alienating many pacifists 
and other political idealists whose 
devotion to the Peace Corps 
concept would make them far more 
valuable than young people whose 
motivation for joining is travel, 
adventure, or just plain experience. 


When the Peace Corps idea was 
first proposed by President Kennedy 
enlistment was viewed as a possible 
alternative to the draft, but this 
proviso was dropped before the 
plan became a reality. 


The Peace Corps has sought the 
support of pacifist service organisa- 
tions such as the American Friends 
Service Committee and Brethren 
Service Commission in administer- 
ing its program, but thus far these 
organisations have not committed 
themselves. Aware of the possible 
pitfalls, they have followed a wait- 
and-see policy. However, Clarence 
Pickett, secretary emeritus of the 
A.F.S.C., has accepted a post as 
one of the advisers to the Peace 
Corps. He explained to me that in 
becoming an adviser he hopes to 
exert at least some constructive 
influence on Peace Corps policy. 
Many pacifists, including myself, 


ym 


~ justifiably 


would disagree with 
position. 


Pickett’s 


It must be recognised, however, 
that regardless of what the Peace 
Corps becomes in practice, as 
administered unilaterally by the 
U.S., the underlying concept is a 
popular one. Public 
reaction in the U.S. has been 
generally favourably. 

5, 


The Freedom Riders 


Considerable doubt has _ been 
expressed over whether those in- 
volved in the latest assault on 
segregation in the Deep South have 
advanced the Negro’s cause. Many 
signs point in the other direction. 
The demonstrators have dramatized 
the fact that Negroes still do not 
receive treatment on interstate buses 
and in waiting rooms consistent 
with the spirit of U.S. Federal 
Court rulings and the regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. But no matter how well- 
intentioned the demonstrators have 
been, their efforts have had some 
unfortunate results. 


Four bloody riots have taken 
place. A bus has been burned. A 
man has been shot. Racial tension 
has mounted to dangerous levels 
throughout the Deep South. And 
immeasurable social and economic 
damage has been done to Alabama 
by the mob action of white extre- 
mists—damage that will take its toll 
among both races. 

Furthermore, 


many persons 
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believe that the riders have dissipat- 
ed much of the sympathy that they 
attracted initially. A number of 
leaders both inside and outside the 
South have urged a cooling off 
period. But the demonstrators 
have vowed to press their efforts 
despite the likely possibility of 
further violence. Some have even 
objected to the efforts of the 
military and the police to protect 
them. 


Their attitude is reflected in the 
words of the Rev. James M. 
Lawson of Nashville. He is a 
disciple of the Rev. Dr Martin 
Luther King, chief advocate of 
“non-violent direct action’ and 
“creative tension” in the attack on 
segregation. Mr Lawson asserted 
during the ride from Montgomery to 
Jackson that: “Only through non- 
violent demonstrations in which we 
accept violence without returning it 
in kind can we accomplish our 
purpose. ... 


“It is only when the hostility 
comes to the surface that the 
people see the character of our 
nation.... The chances are that 
without people being hurt we can- 
not solve the problem.” 


White moderates and many 
liberals of both races have objected 
to the continuation of the protest. 
They argue that much progress has 
been made as a result of normal 
and justified demands for equal 
treatment. Despite this opposition, 
the Freedom Riders are likely to 
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continue their efforts. The tactic 
appeals to students, who represent 
the most active and militant Negro 
faction today. Adults who are 
working with them have no choice 
but to go along if they want to 
keep the student’s support. 


Dr King, probably the Negro’s 
most articulate and best known 
spokesman in the nation, is fully 
committed to the freedom ride. He 
owes much of his fame to a similar 
movement—the 1955-56 Mont- 
gomery bus boycott. He and other 
advocates of the riders complain 
that they are misunderstood 
pioneering in a holy cause. They 
maintain that a majority of the 
Negroes in the South are behind 
them and that their actions truly 
reflect a new willingness among 
members of their race to achieve 
equality, no matter what the risk. 
They disagree with the contention 
that because they do not live in a 
State they have no _ right to 
challenge its practice of segregation. 
In fact they see themselves as 
obligated to make that challenge. 
And all of them show _ utter 
confidence, as expressed by Dr 
King: “The Negro does not have 
any fear of being set back, because 
he knows that the future is in his 
favour. He’s determined to push 
and push and push until segregation 
is ended. He’s tired of segregation. 
He’s not willing to wait all those 
years that the moderates say are 
necessary.” 


CS. 
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NON-VIOLENCE IN ACTION 
The Road to Aldermaston 


In 1940 the British Government 
felt it necessary, under the threat of 
penalties, to stop distribution of a 
book on non-violent direct action. 
This was an indication of the 
powerful ideas presented by Bart 
de Ligt in his Conquest of 
Violence... De Ligt, a many-times- 
imprisoned Dutch clergyman and 
friend and adviser of Aldous 
Huxley, died in 1938. He was one 
of those who quite early saw in 
Gandhi’s non-violent resistance to 
the British army of occupation in 
India a vivid example of how war 
could be effectively resisted. The 
Conquest of Violence, plus Richard 
Gregg’s Power of Non-Violence, 
plus the No Conscription Fellow- 
ship’s civil disobedience in World 
War I, plus the Quaker tradition, 
added up to a formidable challenge 
to the new-founded pacifist move- 
ment in the late thirties and early 
forties. 


Pacifist groups began to study 
this idea of non-violent resistance, 
urged on by Roy Walker in a 
series of Peace News articles in 


1941 and aided by Dr A.K. 
Jameson, Peace Pledge Union 
librarian and non-violence  re-. 
searcher. Much of the early dis- 


cussion took place in the atmos- 
phere of Dunkirk and the threaten- 
ing invasion of Britain—when the 
question of what a pacifist would 

1. Not to be confused with a later 
book with the same title by Joan V. 


Bondurant (Oxford University Press; 
32s. 6d.). 
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do if ordered by a British or German 
soldier to hand over his bicycle or 
motor car might have had to be 
answered within the next twenty- 
four hours. 


The groundwork on the subject 
had thus been done by 1949 when 
the Peace Pledge Union set up a 
Non-Violence Commission or study 
group for those members especially 
interested in the subject (two years 
earlier the Union had declared that 
one of the movement’s main pur- 
poses was “‘to initiate and encourage 
research and experiment in pacifism 
and non-violence’’). 


Roy Walker drew up the follow- 
ing terms of reference for the Non- 
Violence Commission, which, un- 
known at the time, contained the 
seeds of the Aldermaston March 
and the Swaffham rocket base 
demonstration. He charged the 
groups to examine: (1) the place of 
non-violence in pacifist faith or 
philosophy, its day-to-day and 
emergency methods, relationship 
between them, appropriate types of 
self-discipline and public demons- 
tration ; (2) the basic pattern of a 
non-violent economy for Britain 
having regard to the rights and 
needs of all other peoples, with 
some indication of what can be 
done by individual or small group 
example in present circumstances ; 
and (3) the aims and methods of a 
non-violent foreign policy for 
Britain, with some indication of 
suitable individual or small group 
demonstrations _ practicable in 
present conditions. 
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For two years study and dis- 
cussion went on, close contact 
being established with two parallel 
groups in the USA: CORE (The 
Congress of Racial Equality which 
was pioneering the sit-in move- 
ment) and  Peace-makers, _ the 
revolutionary pacifist group which 
pioneered the way for the Com- 
mittee of Non-Violent Action and 
Polaris Action. 


and autumn of 
1951 saw pacifists involved in 
several dramatic direct action 
projects. In Germany, where 
British and other pacifists were 
gathered for the Triennial Con- 
ference of the War Resisters’ 
International, a group of delegates 
from ten countries decided to go 
down to the banks of the river 
Werra which separated the USS. 
Zone of Germany, where they were 
meeting, from the Soviet Zone, and 
attempt to talk to people in the 
Eastern Zone about non-violence 
and war resistance. The authori- 
ties in Bonn refused the war 
resisters permission to make the 
crossing, but two members of the 
Non-Violence Commission, Mary 
Barr and Kathleen Rawlins insisted 
on going, even if this meant 
imprisonment. A final appeal the 
two had made to Bonn resulted in 
permission being granted and the 
meeting with villagers in East 
Germany eventually took place. 


The summer 


Further south, in the Soviet 
Zone of Austria, four Americans 
from the Peace-makers group 
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human barrier. 


(among them Bill Sutherland, later 
to help pioneer the Sahara Protest 
team with Michael Scott and 
Michael Randle and join in found- 


ing the Ghana Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament) gave out 
leaflets to Soviet leaders. ‘The 


U.S. you hear of most often’’, said 
the text in Russian, ‘“‘is the US. 
of far-flung military bases, of atom 
bombs, of American dollars to 
bribe Europe into rearmament. We 
are from another United States, a 
U.S. of persons who want peace and 
friendship and economic equality 
throughout the world... .” They 
called on the Russian soldiers, as 
they had on the peoples of the 
other countries through which they 
had passed, to: (1) refuse to serve 
in the armed forces; (2) refuse to 
transport or make weapons of war ; 
(3) organize a collective non- 
violent resistance movement; and 
(4) refuse to hate or kill anyone. 


The other action was in Wales. 
where a group of seventy staged a 
protest against the seizure of land 
by the War Office with a sit-down 
which effectively bottled up an 
army camp. Peace News reported 
an enraged officer ordering a 
soldier to drive his lorry into the 
The soldier refused, 
stopping the vehicle just as it was 
about to crush the legs of Gwynfor 
Evans, a prominent Welsh pacifist 
and President of the Welsh Party. 


Against this background, the 
Non-Violence Commission discussed 
at {its meeting on 12 December 
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1951 “the danger of the British 
public getting more and more used 
to the fact that the American Air 
Force was occupying this country, 
and that atomic weapons were 
actually now manufactured on 
British soil’. They went on to 
discuss a program for direct action 
with the following aims: (1) the 
withdrawal of American forces at 
present in Britain; (2) the stoppage 
of the manufacture of atomic 
weapons in Britain; (3) the with- 
drawal of Britain from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation ; and 
(4) the disbanding of the British 
Armed Forces. Those taking part 
in what they termed ‘Operation 
Gandhi’ had to be “‘willing to face 
imprisonment, loss of income and 
other hardships’. 


In the month between 12 
December 1951 and 1 January 
1952, members of the Non-Violence 
Commission hammered out methods 
of demonstrating which were to 
help non-violent direct actionists 
for a decade to come. They made 
an appeal in pacifist circles for 
three groups of helpers for a sit- 
down to be staged outside the War 
Office at mid-day on 11 January 
1952: (1) squatters (likely to be 
arrested; (2) leaflet distributors 
who would walk up and down 
Whitehall; and (3) witnesses who 
would report en the reactions of 
the police and the public. Very 


few responded. There was no 
tradition of non-violent civil 
disobedience in peace time on 


which to draw; no “‘movement”’ of 
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resistance such as existed in war- 
time. 


While the few replies were 
coming in a crucial point in the 
planning of the demonstration was 
being debated: should the police 
be given advance notice of the sit- 
down? “If you do, theyll stop you 
before you get there’, was the 
opinion of many. ‘We must stick 
to the principles of openness and 
truth’’, insisted Quaker Kathleen 
Rawlins, who master-minded the 
ideology of the demonstration. It 
looked as though a majority would 
side with Alex Comfort’s suggestion 
that the demonstrators line up ata 
Whitehall bus stop and then sit 
down when Big Ben struck twelve. 
But Kathleen Rawlins’s persistence 
won in the end. In addition to 
advising the police, the group, who 
had decided to organise themselves 
as an independent body under the 
title “Operation Gandhi’, arranged 
for everyone taking part to have a 
typed slip briefing them precisely 
on their individual part in the 
action. An advance press release 
was also sent out and arrangements 
made for a press conference one 
hour after the demonstration was 
due to end. 


The press release stated: ‘We 
are a group of pacifists who want 
to make a symbolic appeal to our 
fellow citizens to accept pacifism 
and non-violent resistance as the 
right and honourable course for the 
defence of our country. We have 
chosen the War Office as the scene 
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of our action because it is the 
heart of British militarism. We 
are certain that humanity is one 
family group whose continued 
existence depends on its using 
family methods only. This means 
that violence must now be ruled out 
of group and international life and 
evil overcome by non-violent 
resistance only. Many of us have 
striven for years to publicise these 
ideas and have practised non- 
violent non-cooperation with vio- 
lence, refused to make weapons, 
use them, or be trained in their use. 
If we lived under a totalitarian 
regime we should stili practise this 
non-cooperation as part of our 
essential duty to mankind. We 
know that peace cannot be built, or 
the starving millions of the worid 
fed, so long as nations spend their 
resources on the vicious circle of an 
armaments race. Therefore, faced 
with re-armament in Britain on its 
present scale and with recent public 
admissions that Britain is being 
converted into one of the chief atom 
bomb bases of the world, we feel 
that words are not enough, hence 
our action today.” 


After outlining Gandhian 
methods used in the demonstration 
the statement concluded: “If this 
demonstration brings new support 
for non-violent resistance we shall 
hope to organise them”. The “‘new 
support” which the action was to 
bring was not to show itself fully 
for some years. 

The 


members of Operation 
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Gandhi met frequently for discus 
sion in the opening months of 1952, 


On 7 February 1957 the H. 
bomb came firmly into the 
picture with the setting up, at the 


oijices of 


issue 


National Peace 
Council, of a National Council for 
the Abolition of Nuclear Weapons 
Tests. Would the usual meetings 
and marches be enough to halt the 
proposed British test at Christmas 
Island? Among the doubters were 
a group of pacifists who sought 
Japanese help in flying war resisters 
to the Far East in the hope that 
they could sail into the testing area. 


the 


A letter signed by Bertrand 
Russell and others appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian on 12 April 
1957, and a number of weeklies, 
calling for funds to help Harold and 
Sheila Steele and others to get to 
Christmas Island to challenge the 
right of the British Government to 
carry out atomic tests there. 


Against a background of growing 
public apprehension in Britain, and 
nation-wide ferment in Japan, Peace 
News had sent an enquiry on 
1 March to the Japan Council 
Against A & H bombs telling them 
that there were British people keen 
to join any vessels which might stay 
in the H-bomb test area of the 
Pacific, and enquiring whether any 
people in Japan were contemplating 
any direct action along Gandhian 
lines. A cable from Japan on 
5 March said that the proposal was 
being considered and a second cable 
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in April said that ships were schedul- 
ed to sail in May, 

But as money poured in to 
support the volunieers (Quakers in 
Dunedin cabled £100 and wrote: 
“The move you have taken in 
London appears to us a real ray of 
hope. Gandhi's non- 
violence...has proved to be a 
method which can break through 
the machinery of government and 
give expression to the will of the 
ordinary people.’’) prospects of a 
boat from Japan receded. 


way of 


Throughout April 1957 efforts 
were made to secure a passage to 
Christmas Island. One member of 
the Commitice had a half-hour taik 
inLondon with the Ambassador of 
aneutral state in the Pacific during 
which a number of possibilities were 
explored, including the prospects of 
sending the pacifists as passengers 
on a gun-boat ! 


With no boat available Harold 
Steele finally decided to use his own 
savings to get out to Tokio and see 


whether he could make firm 
arrangements there. On 9 May 
(three days before a_ spectacular 


march of 2,000 women to Trafalgar 
Square) Harold Steele left London 
by air for Tokio. As his plane 
touched down in Tokio he was 
tiven the news that the Christmas 
Island test had taken place. 
pan gave him an ovation, however, 
and kept him there for some weeks 


just 





§ Adapted from Nenu 
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addressing meetings, giving televi- 
and radio interviews. 
By the autumn of 1957, he had 
returned to London where a meeting 
was arranged for the volunteers and 
their supporters, together with 
members of the old Non-violent 
Resistance Group, to discuss 
whether any new form of action 
could be undertaken. Around 
thirty people were present and they 
decided to establish a Direct Action 
Committee on a firm basis and to 
make a pilgrimage to Aldermaston 
in the New Year, demanding an 
end to the manufacturing, storing 
and testing of nuclear weapons by 
Britian, Russia and the USA. 


sion, press 


On Good Friday 1953, 5,000 
people walked out of Trafalga 
Square accompanying Harold Steele, 
who forty years previously as a 
member of the No Conscription 
Feilowship had helped to lay the 
foundations for non-violent civil 
Gisobedience to war. A _ hard-core 
of some 600 or more four-day- 


marchers walking with him were 
members of 2 younger generation, 
experiencing for the first time 


commitment to a demonstration 
based firmly on the principles of 
non-violence —principles which were 
to be even more clearly demon- 
strated to the nation and the world 
later that vear at a rocket base near 


Swaffham and in 1961 by the 
Committee of 100 outside the 
Ministry of Defence. 

H. B, 


York Times and Peace News. 








Correspondence 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 
Israel and the Arabs 


Sir, 

The article, ‘The Future of 
Israel”, in your April issue is so 
much at variance with historical 
facts that in the interests of justice I 
hope you will find space for these 
few comments : 


At the time of the Balfour 
Declaration, in 1917, the ‘‘existing 
non-Jewish communities” referred to 
therein, and whose civil and religious 
rights were to be respected, were the 
Arabs who constituted 90 per cent 
of the population. The Jews in 
Palestine at that time were about 


50,000; the Arab population, 
Moslem and _ Christian, about 
670,000. It was like calling the 


British people in Great Britain the 
‘*non-continental’? communities. But 
by 1919 Dr Weizmann, then the 
Zionist leader, had roundly declared 
that the purpose of Zionism was 
that ‘Palestine would ultimately 
become as Jewish as England is 
English”. It was in 1916, that is to 
say in the middle of World War I, 
that the British Government began 
to take Zionist aspirations in Pales- 
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tine seriously—for strategic reasons. 
A declaration in favour of Palestine 
would rally three million Jews in 


America alone to the side of the 
Allies,- and when Palestine was 
Zionised a “‘little Ulster’? in the 


Middle East, in the shape of a subs- 
tantial Jewish population ‘‘attached 
to Great Britain by ties of senti- 
ment and interest’? would guard the 
approaches to Suez. So that on 
2 November 1917, Mr Balfour, then 
Foreign Secretary, wrote to Lord 
Rothschild the famous letter subse- 
quently known as the Balfour 
Declaration. 





Ben Gurion admits in his Rebirth 
and Destiny of Israel, published in 
1954, that the Palestine Arabs offer- 
ed no objection to the successive 
waves of Jewish immigration, until 
the Zionists began to dispense with 
and boycott Arab labour ; then they 
not unnaturally began to see in this 
continued immigration a threat to 
their national existence, and Dr 
Weizmann’s 1919 declaration left 
them in no doubt of it. 


The British Mandate in Palestine 
existed before the Balfour Declara- 
tion, as did Arab nationalist 
struggle for independence. The 
intensification of the Zionist drive 
meant that this Arab nationalist 
struggle had to be waged on two 
fronts—against the British to whom 
their country was mandated, and 
against the Zionists, whose aspira- 
tions were backed by the British and 


the 


eventually incorporated into the 
Mandate. The world knows how 
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the Arabs threw in their lot with 
T.E. Lawrence in World War I 
against the Turks under the promise 
that when the war was won, with 
their assistance on the Middle East- 
ern front, they would be rewarded 
by independence. Instead of which, 
midway through the war, they got 
the Balfour Declaration. Between 
the wars the Arab nationalist strug- 
gle was renewed. By World War II, 
although the Jewish national home 
in Palestine was not yet a self- 
governing state, the Jewish popula- 
tion had increased f om 50,000 to 
600,000, with its own hospital and 
schools and political institutions, 
and preferential treatment from its 
British sponsors. The operation of 
the Mandate gave the Jewish com- 
munity a predominating economic 
hold on the country. The Nazi per- 
secution of the Jews was a powerful 
ally of Zionism. An Anglo-African 
Committee, three of the six members 
of which were ardent Zionists, visited 
Palestine in 1946 and in their report 
recommended the immediate admis- 
sion of 100,000 Jews, the figure 
President Truman had urged, with 
the door left open for further immi- 
gration—thereby assuring a Jewish 
majority in this Arab country. When 
the Palestine Conference in London 
in 1946-47 reached no agreement, 
because the Arabs represented at it 
demanded an independent democra- 
tic Arab state in Palestine, with safe- 
guards for minorities, the matter 
was taken to U.N.O. Under Zionist 
pressure and with U.S. backing the 
U.N. Special Committee on Palestine 
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recommended Partition. In _ the 
Arab-Jewish war which followed the 
“Israelis”, as we know, won. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestine 
Arabs fled—when they were not 
driven out for ‘security reasons”— 
into an exile from which they have 
never returned—there being nothing 
to return to, the “Israelis” being in 
possession of their homes and lands, 
The 175,000 or so Arabs who remai- 
ned have been subjected to a discri- 
mination which can only be compar- 
ed with Hitler’s discrimination 
against the Jews in Germany. They 
were registered as second-class citi- 
zens who were required to carry 
identity cards marked with the letter 
B. to get permits to move from place 
to place, and in Jaffa and other big 
towns to live in separate areas, like 
the black people in South Africa, 
and the confining of Jews to Ghet- 
toes. About 800,000 acres of Arab- 
owned land have been taken over by 
the “Israeli Custodian of Absentee 
Property”. Nearly half of this land 
belongs to Arabs who fled during the 
fighting, and after the Deir Yassin 
massacre, or who were removed on 
one pretext or another by the 
“Israeli” authorities. 


There are still today, as the 
world knows, a_ million Arabs 
rotting in camps and the wilderness, 
as the price of the establishment 
of the State of ‘Israel’, set down 
against the expressed wishes of the 
people in the heart of a predomin- 
antly Arab country. These are only 
a few of the bitter facts as to what 
obtains in this Jewish armed state 
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which so commands worldwide po- 
pular sympathy today—a sympathy 
born out of compassion for the ter- 
rible sufferings of the Jews under 
Hitler, and out of ignorance as to 
how “Israel” came into being and 
what it means for the Arab people 
whose country that territory once 
was. The UNO plan gave 60 per 
cent of Palestine, including the most 
fertile areas, to a third of the inhabi- 
tants, the Jews. But even this was 
not enough ; comparison of the map 
of the Partition boundaries recom- 
mended by UNO and that of Pales- 
tine as it exists today shows “Israel” 
in possession of considerably larger 
territory. Many Arab villages have 
been robbed of lands and water sup- 
plies by these artificial boundaries, 
and the people from where they live 
can watch those lands tilled and cul- 
tivated by the ‘Israeli’ usurpers. 
Fortunately evil passes, and the in- 
iquitous state of “Israel” can be no 
exception. . 
Ethel Mannin 


Oak Cottage, 27, Burghley Road 
London, S.W. 19, England. 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 


Gandhi and Buddhist Athzism 
Sir, 


Those who experience what 
Gandhi called ‘‘the real Presence of 
God within’, would not argue as to 
whether Gandhi was or was not right 
in saying the Buddha was not an 
atheist. The different religions are 
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merely different languages trying to 
convey an inner experience which 
cannot rightly be put into words at 
all. The Buddha and the Mahatma 
used utterly different words but both 
lived their on the spiritual 
plane as well as the plane of time 
and space and both had found in 
actual experience the reality of the 
moral Jaw governing the life of 
human beings. Further neither was 
interested in speculations concerning 
God or No God. Had they met they 
would have understood each other 
perfectly, even though in _ the 
Buddha’s day there did not exist the 
impersonal term ‘Brahman’ as dis- 
tinct from Brahma the Creator. They 
would probably have understood 


lives 


each othe. without any words 
at all. 
As one fairly familiar with the 


Buddhist quite 
shocked when my Burmese friends 
translated ‘“‘Dhamma’’ as ‘God’, 
and said such things as ‘‘Leave it to 
the Dhamma to decide’’, ‘I felt it 
was the will of the Dhamma io 
do...”, “I trusted the Dhamma and 
all went weil’. But when they asked 
me why I was shocked I found it 
hard to give a logical answer. After 
all, were they really mistranslating ? 
They were speaking of precisely the 
same inner experience as any Chris- 
tian friends who used the same phra 
ses when referring to God. 


Scriptures I was 


As I read Gdndhi Marg 1 often 
have the uneasy feeling that many of 
the contributors do not know from 
their own experience the reality of 
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the “Kindly Light’, and the power of 
*‘Rama’”’, and yet these things were 
the very heart and soul of Gandhi’s 
work. Are his followers already for- 
getting that unless, like their Master, 
they can live life on another plane 
than that of the five senses and the 
intellect, they can never effectively 
apply satyadgraha or even ahimsa? It 
is those who do not strive to find 
life on this higher plane, who are 
what Gandhi would term “‘atheists”’. 
They are not ‘“‘docile to Dhamma’, 
that which “holds” all ; they are not 
instruments of God. They are not 
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yielding their own self-will to the 
direction of That in which we live 
and move and have our being. 


The term “atheist” as Gandhi 
used it, is not a matter of belief, nor 
even of semantics, but of the direct- 
ing force in one’s life, self-will, or 
the absence of self-will and desire. 


Marie B. Byles 
**“Ahimsa’’, Day Road 


Cheltenham, N.S.W. 
Australia. 








Book 
Reviews 


Mira Behn (Madeleine Slade): The 


Spirit’s Pilgrimage. First Edi- 
tion 1960. Calcutta. Orient 
Longmans. 318 pages with 12 
illustrations. Rs 15. 


The Spirit's Pilgrimage is the 


autobiography of Mira Behn, 
spiritual daughter of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It is the-record of a life as 


eventful and adventurous as it is full 
of the spirit of service and self- 
abnegation. Daughter of a British 
Admiral, with her background and 
opportunities of social advancement, 
she would have blossomed into a 
society lady of fashion and distinc- 
tion. But the spirit asserts itself ; 
and she chose the hard way as she 
felt the call of the Mahatma 
irresistible. She abandoned the 
privileged position that was hers by 
birth and breeding and with a 
courage and resoluteness rare among 
girls of her age, embarked on an 
uncharted sea where she sought her 
haven of peace and fulfilment. 
Now, to admire heroes from a safe 
distance and to be thrilled by their 
words and deeds are no doubt 
exhilarating. But to be Gandhi's 
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fellow-traveller is to 
wade through a path strewn with 
thorns and spikes. She knew it 
well ; and Gandhi had warned her 
also of the perils of her choice, 
Yet with eyes open and_ spirit 
undaunted she renounced the bed of 
roses and deliberately chose to walk 
her way with a fortitude and cheer- 
fulness that became habitual to her. 
At the end she has no cause for 
regret but looks back with serenity 
and a sense of thankfulness on a life 
of fruitfulness and devoted service. 


disciple and 


But life is more than experience, 
and after five and twenty years of 
Gandhian discipline she wonders if, 
in her attempt to fulfil her great 
vow, she has been mindful of her 
own imperious urge for freedom; 
whether the rich harvest of expe- 
rience in the company of the 
Mahatma has not been sought at 
the cost of her independence of 
spirit. Gandhi is the last person to 
exact self-suppression. But master- 
ful men like Sardar Patel and 
Mr Nehri, unable to endorse 
wholeheartedly this or that aspect of 
the Mahatma’s teachings, yet bowed 
to the call when the time came. 
They felt that Gandhi’s instinct—his 
uncanny way of divining things— 
was more often right than their 
reasoned _ conclusions. Gandhi 
might welcome discussion and cheer- 
fully acquiesce in freedom of 
action, but who can resist the spell 
the Mahatma was able to weave 
with his technique of action and 
appeal? It goes against one’s grain 
to think of coercion in connection 
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with one so sweetly reasonable. 
Mira Behn had no such conflict of 
thoughts in following Gandhi. She 
was wholehearted in her acceptance 
of Gandhi as guide and master. 
The story of this dedicated life is 
told with candour and a wealth of 
details that are of absorbing interest. 


Madeleine Slade who became 
Gandhi’s disciple as Mira Behn 
closely resembles Margaret Noble 
who was Sister Nivedita as Svami 
Vivekananda’s disciple. Both were 
inspired by the Masters as they saw 
them, and dedicated their lives to 
their cause with a thoroughness 
which was aS amazing as it was 
surprising. Margaret Noble, stir- 
red by the life and teachings of 
Vivekananda, left her home in 
England, came over to India, settled 
herself in this country to lead the 
life of a Hindu in a Hindu house- 
hold so as to imbibe the spirit and 
atmosphere of her adopted country 
and served the people around her 
in the light of the Master’s teaching 
with unflinching devotion. In a life 
of ceaseless activity she travelled 
from one end of the country to the 
other, ministering to the needs of the 
forlorn and helpless, and continued 
to the end to write and speak of the 
ancient wisdom as the Master taught 
her, in words of burning eloquence. 
Mira Behn, following the precepts 
and practices of Gandhi to the 
letter, has done the same with a 
charm and grace that became her as 
Bapi’s chosen disciple. Sensitive 
and serious-minded even in her 
teens, she quickly acquired the 
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wisdom and compassion of her 
preceptor and adjusted herself so 
completely to the Spartan simplicity 
and rigour of his way of life that 
even her language is_ strangely 
reminiscent of the directness and 
wholesomeness of his utterances. 
Certain incidents in her early life 
are revealed with a courage and 
candour which remind us of the 
early chapters in Gandhi’s Experi- 
ments with Truth. 


As we read through the pages of 
this Pilgrimage we become aware of 
three powerful influences which 
have shaped her life and aspirations. 
It was her passion for the music of 
Beethoven that took her to the 
author of Jean Christophe, Romain 
Rolland, who in his turn fostered in 
her that love and reverence for the 
Mahatma to whom she was so 
utterly to dedicate her life. She 
read his book on Gandhi, and 
immediately the call became 
“absolute”. Everyone seemed to 
realize, says Mira Behn, that it was 
a Spiritual necessity and accepted 
it as inevitable. When years later 
she met the French savant he 
greeted her with the words: How 
lucky you are ! 


And she started immediately to 
fit herself for the new life. Halfway 
through her course of self-disci- 
pline she learnt with anguish that 
the Mahatma had started a twenty- 
one-day fast for Hindu-Muslim unity 
and was doubtful whether he would 
survive the ordeal. This was alarm- 
ing, agonizing. There was nothing 
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she could do but pray in silence, 
When at last the fast was successfully 
broken she could no longer remain 
silent. She decided to write to him, 
expressing her joy, along with a 
thanksgiving offering to which he 
replied characteristically. Apologiz- 
ing for the delay due to continuous 
travelling and thanking her for her 
gift of £20 he wrote: “I am 
glad indeed that instead of obeying 
your first impulse you decided to fit 
yourself for the life here and to take 
time. If a year’s test still impels you 
to come, you will probably be right 
in coming to India.” 


She now went on with the train- 
ing with confidence and joy and 
wrote again asking whether she 
might actually join Sabarmati 
Aéram, and enclosed some samples 
of the wool she had spun. Deeply 
touched by her constancy and faith, 
he wrote back: ‘You are welcome 
whenever you choose to come. If I 
have advice of the steamer that 
brings you there will be someone 
receiving you at the steamer and 
guiding you to the train that will 
take you to Sabarmati.”’ 


And he added : “Only please re- 
member that the life at the Asram is 
not allrosy. It is strenuous. Bodily 
labour is given by every inmate. The 
climate in this country is also not a 
small consideration. I mention these 
things not to frighten you but merely 
to warn you.” 

As the year of training was com- 
ing toa close she booked her pas- 
sage by the P & O. Leave-taking 
from parents was a wrench, but 
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with characteristic English reserve 
mother and father took the parting 
with gentle resignation. Indeed, from 
the beginning, she says, ‘‘no one had 
tried to dissuade me from my deci- 
sion”. The only advice that father 
gave her as they separated was, “Be 
careful’. ‘‘And it was not an easy 
thing for a man connected with the 
highest British officials and minis- 
ters to have a daughter going to join 
the arch-revolutionary of the British 
Empire !”’ 


She boarded the steamer on 25 
October 1925 and reached Bombay 
on 6 November. She was taken to 
the Naorojee’s house on Malabar Hill 
where Devadas, Gandhi’s fourth son, 
was waiting to welcome her. Impati- 
ent to meet the Mahatma she left 
for Ahmedabad the same night and 
found herself greeted at the station 
by Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s secre- 
tary, and Vallabhbhai Patel. Straight- 
away she was swept away with the 
Sardar ina car. Seated at his side, 
she “looked at his clean-shaven face 
and was struck by his power, curi- 
ously intermingled with a kindly and 
humorous expression’. (We have 
such vivid vignettes of the people 
around Gandhi all through the 
book.) Here is her first impression 
of Gandhi as she was led to his cot- 
tage: ‘As I entered, a slight brown 
figure rose up and came towards me. 
I was conscious of nothing but a 
sense of light. I fell on my knees. 
Hands gently raised me up, and a 
voice said: ‘You shall be my 
daughter’. My consciousness of the 
physical world began to return, and 
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I saw a face smiling at me with eyes 
fuli of love blended with a. gentle 
twinkle of amusement. Yes, this was 
Mahatma Gandhi, and I had 
arrived.” 


Her faith was justified: ‘To be 
in his presence was to be lifted out of 
oneself... . Here one was face to 
face with a Soul which in its very 
greatness, made the body and speech 
through which it manifested itself 
glow with gracious and natural 
humility.” 

Thenceforward began for her a 
career of ceaseless activity as one of 
Gindhi’s foremost disciples and 
trusted lieutenants, sharing with 


them the toil and sweat of devoted 
labour in many causes. With him 
she was through the early years of 
satyagraha, the Round Table Con- 
ference, and the hectic days of World 
War II and the terrible riots provok- 


ed by Partition and the transfer of 
power. Difficult ani dangerous tasks 
were assigned to her which she per- 
formed with rare tact and efficiency. 
She faced them with stoical courage 
and tireless energy, serving the cause 
with unflinching rectitude and deter- 
mined to live up to the exacting 
standards of physical endurance. So 
absorbed was she in her work that 
even the death of her parents, one 
after another, found her still at her 
post of duty. Thus for three and 
twenty years since her arrival at the 
Asram down to the Mahatma’s 
death in 1948 she stood the test with 
unflinching devotion. After the pas- 
sing of Gandhi, the world became 
different to her as to many others, 
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She moved from place to place 
among the slopes of the Himalayan 
ranges trying different avocations in 
search of service and freedom. 


But times had changed. India, 
she found, was going the way of all 
Western nations. Perhaps it was 
inevitable in a fast-moving world. 
But Gandhian economics seem to 
hold good no longer. Giant indus- 
tries have started to multiply, to 
meet the challenge of new forces. 
The pastoral life and cottage indus- 
tries that Gandhi had dreamt of are 
slowly disappearing in the smoke 
of modern chimneys. Gandhi’s 
disciple felt helpless ; she felt there 
was no place for the likes of her in 
India under the new setting. At the 
same time the unresolved tension 
between devotion and the indepen- 
dent bent of her mind has continu- 
ed to harass her thinking in recent 
years. “I did not admit to myself 
in those days’’, she says, “but in 
reality, khddi work was not a 
natural outlet for me”. Not all her 
dabbling in cattle schemes and social 
work in tribal lands could restore 
the peace she had lost. She “did 
not feel drawn” to the Bhiddan 
movement of Vinoba Bhava either. 
Now she went back to Romain 
Rolland’s Beethoven again—the 
book the author gave her when she 
called on him with Gandhi in 1931 
and which remained unread during 
all the stress and turmoil of the 
Indian struggle for freedom: 
««.. and as I read something began 
to stir—something fundamental. I 
shut my eyes—yes, it was the spirit 
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of him from whose music I had 
been separated for over thirty years 
that I heard and felt, but now with 
new vision and inspiration, I 
became conscious of the realization 
of my true self. For a while I 
remained lost in the world of spirit 
and when I finally came to the 
former tension and restlessness had 
passed out of me.” 


What next? With her, life is a 
saga of unceasing growth. It may 
be, as she thinks, ‘“‘the third and last 
chapter of this present birth had 
begun. Not a finishing, but a 
preparation.” 


Here then is the fascinating story 
of a life, lived according to a 
predetermined plan -~a life as full of 
tenderness and devotion to a Master 
and his cause as it has met the most 
exacting standards of truth and 
physical endurance. And the story 
is told with all the ardour of 
conviction and the grace of a gifted 
woman of letters. 
B.N. 


Dhirendra Mohan Datta: The 
Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Wisconsin, The University of 
Wisconsin. Second __ Edition 
1961. 154 p. $1.50. 


Gandhi was a prolific writer 
though he was immersed in public 
work of every kind. Books, arti- 
cles, lectures and letters flowed from 
him in an unending stream, and his 
philosophy, if we may so call his 
stray thoughts, lie scattered all over 
his writings. But he was too busy 
a man of action to find time to 
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them in a 


present systematic 
manner. Nor was he inclined to 
revel in abstract thoughts or codify 
them into a coherent philosophy. 
This task is undertaken by the 
author with commendable scholar- 
ship and understanding. By 
arranging his ideas found in his 
numerous writings on varied subjects 
Dr Datta has constructed a system 
of Gandhian thought which may 
well be called his philosophy. 


But frankly, did Gandhi pro- 
pound any philosophy of his own 
in the manner of the thinkers of 
ancient India or in the way of the 
avowed Western philosophers? 
The author anticipates this question 
and answers: ‘Gandhi was not an 
originator of new ideas, nor -could 
his ideas be regarded as constituting 
a system of pholosophy in the 
academic sense of the term.... He 
learnt what he calls ‘the eternal 
truths’ from the greatest traditional 
religions and philosophical teachers 
of the world.” And he selected 
such of the precepts and truths as 
appealed to his head and _ heart. 
He found confirmation of his views 
in the traditions of the Vaisnava 
and Jaina faiths. And among the 
moderns he found himself more and 
more approximating to the ideas 
and beliefs of Tolstoy and Ruskin, 
of Thoreau and Emerson. Datta 
has attempted to find out the basic 
elements of that outlook and present 
them under the usually accepted 
terms of philosophy: God, world, 
man; morals, society, and politics, 
and rounds up with a chapter on the 
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dangers that face mankind today 
and the way in which it is possible 
to meet the situation and save the 
world for the future of mankind. 


His purpose, as he says, is “to 
present in England to the Western 
world the life and philosophy of 
Gandhi and to show the importance 
of his ideals of truth, love and non- 
violence for the solution of the 
social and political problems of the 
present age”. And who can do this 
better than a philosopher and 
teacher like Dr Datta who also 
lived with Gandhi in the Sabarmati 
Agram and worked for years in his 
village reconstruction program ? 

B. N. 


ao 


The name of Claude Eatherly is 
known round the world. He is one 
of the American pilots who took 
part in the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Upon his return to 
the United States, the American 
military authorities, intent on glori- 
fying their crime in Hiroshima, wan- 
ted to make a “national hero” of 
him. But... The story of what is 
behind that “but” is told by Robert 
Jungk in his “The Unending Night- 
mare of Claude Eatherly, Hiroshima 
Pilot’, published serially in the 
Brussels Le Soir in February.! This, 
like Jungk’s earlier well-known book 
about the invention of the atom 


1. Robert Jungk, ‘‘Le cauchemar san 
fin de Claude Eatherly, le pilote d’Hiro- 
shima’’, Le Soir, 7-14 February 196], 
Bruxelles. 
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bomb, Brighter Than a Thousand 
Suns, which has been translated into 
many languages, is a book dedicated 
to the struggle against the danger of 
nuclear war. 


The stages in the life of Claude 
Robert Eatherly that led to Hiroshi- 
ma were these : a school of aviation, 
Pearl Harbour, the war and service 
in Australia, his transfer in Septem- 
ber 1943 to Camp Davis Monton in 
the United States, and then appoint- 
ment to a secret mission. 


The training of the men who 
were to drop the atom bomb was 
begun parallel with its making. “Out 
of the several thousand dossiers on 
first-class pilots at the Colorado 
Springs headquarters”’, writes Robert 
Jungk, ‘“‘several hundred were select- 
ed for more thorough study. This 
selection of the elite of the air force 
was given the name ‘Operation Sil- 
ver Plate’. Basides going through a 
thorough physical and mental check- 
up and being examined for their 
skill as pilots, the selectees were 
screened for their political reliability, 
all without their knowing what they 
were chosen for, what project was in 
view.” 

Claude Eatherly was assigned to 
Wendover Field near Salt Lake City. 
There the pilots selected for the 
“special mission”’ were trained for it 
in conditions of the strictest secrecy. 
Colonel Tibbets, in command of the 
base, was severe with them : the least 
mistake in the air and the pilot was 
immediately sent packing. 


The unit Eatherly found himself 
in was called the “509th Composite 
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Group’. Its members were jestingly 
called ‘pumpkin throwers’’ because 
the training bombs they used were 
enclosed in a shining metal case 
shaped like a pumpkin. In July 1945 
the 509th Composite Group was 
stationed on Tinian Island (part of 
the Marianas). From there the pilots 
made training flights over Japan. 
Claude Eatherly’s plane was the 
“Straight Flush’. 

“On Tinian’’, writes Jungk, “‘the 
509th Composite Group was quar- 
tered apart from the other bomber 
units, separated from them by a tri- 
ple entanglement of barbed wire and 
guarded by machine-gun nests... . 


“The men of the group still had 
no idea what the ‘pumpkins’ they 
would one day be required to drop 
on Japan were to be stuffed with but 
they had no doubt that it would be 
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some kind of ‘miracle weapon’. 


They were all waiting for “the 
big day’. On 1 August, relates 
Jungk, they were shown aerial 
photos of the targets for the first 
time. These were Hiroshima (Target 
No. 1), Kolura and Nagasaki. All of 
them were required to memorize the 
contours of these three cities. On 
2 August thirty-two copies were 
made of a top-secret order about 
“bomber mission No. 13”. This was 
the order for the first atomic attack. 
Only on 1 August was General 
MacArthur, Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Forces in the South- 
west Pacific, informed by Air Force 
General Spaatz about the new wea- 
pon and its imminent employment. 


On 5 August the crews were 
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given their final instructions. They 
had been shown photographs the day 
before of the atom-bomb tests made 
in New Mexico on 16 July. 

At dawn of that memorable day 
of 6 August Eatherly took off for 
Hiroshima on a weather reconnais- 
sance. At 0725 he was above his 
target. 

*“*A light layer of clouds, messen- 
gers of good weather, floated in the 
sky but just above the city there was 
a big rent in this white cottony mass, 
Utterly untroubled by the Japanese 
anti-aircraft fire, Eatherly and his 
crew were able to observe the going 
and coming of people and cars 
below. They could see the green 
fields and even the flowers in the 
gardens. Hiroshima was one of the 
few Japanese cities that had not yet 
been destroyed by a rain of 
bombs.... But it had been spared 
only to be the better sacrificed!” 


And so Eatherly was able to give 
the code signal for “bombing condi- 
tions excellent’’. 

Those three words spelled death 
to thousands in Hiroshima. Fifty- 
one minutes later, at 0816, the 
“Straight Flush’’, then on its return 
flight, registered the sharp call sig- 
nals of its sister plane, the ‘Enola 
Gay”’, given just 15 seconds before 
the atomic explosion. 

So was the tragedy of Hiroshima 
wrought. 

Claude Eatherly also took part 
in the bombing of Nagasaki. Later, 
in October, he and the otlier pilots 
of the 509th were shown what was 
left of Nagasaki. The American 
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command had decided to reward 
the ‘‘war heroes”, by showing them 
the results of their work. But the 
pilots were neither gratified by the 
sight nor inspired with a desire to 
continue along the same course. On 
the contrary, shaken and depressed, 
they asked to be permitted to return 
to Tinian. 


Claude Eatherly came back to 
America a changed man. His friends 
could hardly recognize him. He 
had become taciturn and reserved, 
shunned the company of his fellows. 
He began to suffer periods of dark 
depression. 


In 1947 he received his discharge 
and returned to his home in Van 
Alstyne, refusing the penrion he 
was entitled to. He even wanted to 
send his medals back to the Pentagon 
but his friends prevailed upon him 
to refrain. They could not, how- 
ever, keep him from expressing his 
shame and fear at the least mention 
of Hiroshima. To be called a “war 
hero”’ caused him to blush, turn 
sharply on his heels and walk away. 
When he was asked about Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki his face worked 
with painful emotion. 


After a while Eatherly began to 
send money to Hiroshima, address- 
ing his postal orders to its mayor to 
be used for the children who had 
lost their parents in the explosion. 
He wrote a letter to the municipal 
council of Hiroshima recounting his 
part in the bombardment and ex- 
plaining that it was he who had 
given the “‘go ahead” signal and 
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therefore considered himself guilty 
of the destruction of Hiroshima. 


Where Eatherly was and what he 
did between 1947 and 1950 nobody 
knows. His name came into the 
limelight again when he suddenly 
appeared before a court of justice. 
What brought him there was his 
conscience. It gave him no peace. 
He wandered about the country from 
job to job, started to study but gave 
it up and took to drink and cards. 
Nothing could drive out his memo- 
ries. The ‘‘voices” of the Hiro- 
shima victims pursued him inces- 
santly. He would wake up at night 
crying out for the burning children 
to be saved. Early in 1950 he tried 
to commit suicide. Then he decided 
that he must get himself punished 
in order to ease his conscience. If 
society refused to recognize him as 
a criminal for his part in the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima, he reasoned, he 
must commit some crime recognized 
as such in the United States. By 
suffering punishment for that he 
would expiate his real crime. 


Feeling that it was a grave injus- 
tice for him to be presented to his 
fellow citizens as a hero, he wrote 
in a letter that he had decided to 


smash his hero image. Society, he 
said, needed that image in order to 
be able to rest content with itself. 
It refused to recognize his culpabi- 
lity for then it would have to admit 
its own much graver blame. “It is 
in these words’, comments Jungk, 
“that the key to the Hiroshima 
pilot’s psychology is to be sought’. 


Eatherly recognized that for 
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most of his like his method of revolt 
against a false morality would seem 
insane. But, he wrote, he did not 
care what others might think of his 
moral person as long as his actions 
made them think. Maybe, he hoped, 
they would end up by telling them- 
selves that what had happened must 
never happen again—not to them or 
to their children. 


The American military authori- 
ties learned of Eatherly’s “revolt” 
and decided to shut him away from 
the world in the mental hospital of 
Waco, Texas. He was kept confined 
there for nearly four years but they 
could not “cure” him of the idea of 
getting himself tried as a criminal. 


With Roy L. Mantooth, a gangs- 
ter he met by chance after his release 
from the Waco hospital, Eatherly 
raided several post offices. Each 
time. he obviously sought to be 
caught in the act, until at last he 
and his companious were caught 
and were brought up for trial. But 
all for nothing. When it was dis- 
covered who he was and what he 
was after, the case against him was 
dropped. 

A second attempt, an armed 
attack upon the cashier of a shop 
in Dallas, was no more successful. 
Again his case was quashed, for the 
military authorities felt they could 
not afford to let a famous ‘war 
hero” be condemned as a robber. 
Instead of being ‘deposed from his 
pedestal” and punished for committ- 
ing a crime, Eatherly was again shut 
up in the Waco mental hospital. 


Among the letters Robert Jungk 
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quotes in his book are some that 
Eatherly wrote in August 1959 to 
the philosopher, Guenther Anders, 
who had. become interested in his 


Strange story. In one of them 
Eatherly tells Anders that he wrote 
to the people of Hiroshima, explain- 
ing that he was the major who had 
given the “‘go ahead”’ signal for the 
destruction of their city. Unable to 
forget that act, he had suffered very 
much from the feeling of guilt atta- 
ched to it and now begged their 
forgiveness. It seemed to him, he 
continued, that those who slept 
under the ashes of Hiroshima cried 
out loudly for peace, and he hoped 
that all people would work together 
to build a better world. 


A man, he wrote in another 
letter, has only one life. If his own 
life experiences could serve the good 
of mankind, well and good, but not 
for money, not for glory. Only in 
that way could he expiate his guilt. 


Of Eatherly’s sincerity there can 
be no doubt. He has turned down 
the offer of $100,000 for the film 
rights to a story of his life. Perhaps 
that was what convinced the authori- 
ties that he was incorrigible and 
influenced them in their decision, 
last October, to consign the Hiro- 
shima pilot who dared to raise his 
voice against unclear war to an 
insane asylum for life. 

To avoid this, Eatherly went into 
hiding but was soon found and 
carted off to the asylum. It is 
known that he has been put in ward 
No. 10, which is reserved for violent 
and incurable cases. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“It is possible”, Jungk concludes 
his story, ‘‘that this astonishing case 
of the ‘atomic pilot? who discovered 
a conscience and offered himself in 
witness to us all of the brutality of 
modern warfare, is only now begin- 
ning.” 

A.B. 


Charu Chandra Bhandari: Thoughts 
on Assam Disturbances. 1961. 
Banaras. A.B. Sarva Seva Sangh. 
43 p. Re 1.00. 


This is a timely pamphlet, 
though in part jejune. The tragedy 
of Assam is, in a sense, the continu- 
ing tragedy of India—of a polyglot 
culture which thirteen years of free- 
dom have not helped to put together. 
In another, and worse, sense it is 
the tragedy of Indian clannishness 
and die-hard parochialism. 


Our beleaguered country today 
presents a strange phenomenon. On 
the one hand is Vinoba stressing the 
ideal of supra-nationalism (Jay 
Jagat !). On the other hand are 
numerous divisive forces edging 
dangerously towards infra-nationa- 
lism (Jay Mahdrdastra ! Jay Gujarat ! 
etc.). But where—-oh where—is 
Indian nationalism ? Where is the 
full-throated cry of ‘‘Jay Hind!” 
which brought us glory during our 
days of vassalage? Have we so 
soon—in a dozen short years—out- 
lived that spirit? Or have we by 
some mischance ceased to be a 
nation ? 


Some of the _ sordid details 
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brought out in this report make 
incredible reading. Have centuries 
of spiritual ministration—ending 
with Gandhi and Vinoba—led but 
to this? Is it an inexorable law 
that the forces of good must finally— 
and always—give way to the forces 
of evil; that every great man must 
end his days in bitter disillusion- 
ment ? 


The Sarva Seva Sangh does well 
in bringing out such literature—a 
sign of its growing political aware- 
ness—but it is difficult to excuse the 
haste and carelessness with which 
some of these useful books are put 


together and presented. 
M. 


Ramnarayan Chaudhari. Bdapi as I 
Saw him (translated from the 
Hindi). Ahmedabad. Navajivan 
Publishing House. 50 nP. 


Manubehn Gandhi: My Memorable 
Moments wilh Bapa (translated 
from the Gujerati). Ahmadabad. 
Navajivan Publishing House. 
50 nP. 


Here are personal recollections 
of days with Gandhi full of ancedot- 
es and reflections on the Mahatma’s 
day-to-day life and activities. Both 
Ramnarayan and Manubehn had 
spent years with Gandhi in close 
and intimate contact with him as 
they happened to be serving him in 
many ways; and the reminiscences, 
shedding light on the many-sided 
activities of Gandhi, are full of 
human interest. The Mahatma’s 
fame as the architect of the nation 
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and the memory of his heroic lead 
on many occasions are apt to be so 
dazzling as to eclipse those minor 
traits of humour and tenderness with 
which only those who have come in 
personal contact with him are likely 
to be familiar. It must be remember- 
ed that the great moments of hero- 
ism and sacrifice are but rare. “‘It is 
the little habits of commonplace 
intercourse that make up the great 
sum of life and sweeten or make 
bitter the journey.’ And _ these 
anecdotes so faithfully recorded in 
these pages are rich 


In that best position of a good 
man’s life : 

His little, nameless, unremem- 
bered acts 

Of kindness and love. 


Ramnarayan’s book which 
covers 270 pages records no less than 
287 interesting anecdotes gleaned 
from thirty years’ initimate associa- 
tion with Gandhi. Apart from this 
his wife Aiijanadevi contributes 54 
anecdotes of her own. Gandhi's 
grand-daughter Manubehn was even 
closer to the Mahatma, and her 
reminiscences, coupled with Jawa- 
harlal’s foreword, afford delightful 
reading. This will serve as an excel- 
lent text book for school children. 
Those who knew Gandhi pesonally 
are fast diminishing and it behoves 


us to treasure these first-hand glimp- 
ses as of superlative importance to 
Gandhian literature. 


In this number... 


Vinoba Bhave... Marie B. Byles, 
author of Footprints of Gautama the 
Buddha ... P. R. Kaikini, young 
Indian poet, author of some half-a- 
dozen anthologies of poems... 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, former 
Health Minister of India... Ethel 
Mannin, English novelist and writer 
...S. B. Mookherji, author of 
Indian Minority in South Africa... 
K. M. Munshi, a leader of the 
Svatantra Party, eminent Indian 
lawyer and educationist ... 
Jayaprakash Narayan, well-known 
Sarvodaya leader...E. F. Schu- 
macher, Economic Adviser to the 
British National Coal Board. 


Whither India ? 





| The third instalment of contribu- 
tions to this Symposium is to be 
| seen in this number. We hope to 
publish further contributions in 
| the coming numbers and readers 


| are welcome to write to us 
| commenting on the contributions. 
| —EDITOR. 
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Postage extra. 
Full Catalogue will be sent on demand 
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Price :ach Vol. Rs. 20/-; Postage Vol. I Rs. 3/-; Vol. II Rs. 3-50 
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Branches : 


Statue Road, Trivandrum-1 ; 22/111 Mount Road, Madras-6 ; 130 Princess Street, 
Bombay-2 ; 41 Eden Hospital Road, Calcutta-12 ; Govind Mitra Road, 
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GUJARAT 
Beckons You 


Gujarat, famous for 
its Gir Lion; the 
historic Somnath 
Temple; the artistic 
manufacture of gold 
and silver brocades 
and its typical archi- 
teciural monuments, 
extend the tourist a 
cordial invitation to 
visit this new St: te 
of India. 
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The Director of Information, Government of Gujarat, Sachivalaya, Ahmedabad. 
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THE THIRD PLAN 


April 1, 1961, ushers in the Third Five-Year Pian and along 
with it new hopes, new aspiraticns and new urge to work for 
the betterment of the people. With the achievements of the 
Second Five-Year Plan as the basis, an ambitious Third Five-Year 
Plan has been drawn up with a total outiay of Rs. 120 Crores. 


The Third Plan with the concerted efforts. of all, aims at 
laying the foundation of a_ seif-generating economy. Power, 
Transport and Agriculture which are the infra-structure of the 
State’s economy have been given topmost priority. With bold 
strides, Assam is determined to go ahead along the path of 
progress and prosperity by successfully, implementing the various 
nation-building schemes. 


PLAN FOR PLENTY 
PLAN FOR PROSPERITY 


PLAN FOR SECURITY 


HELP THE PLAN AND HELP YOURSELF 


ISSUED BY: 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 
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WEST BENGAL 
MARCHES 
AHEAD 

















West Bengal has been steadily marching ahead on the road toa 
Welfare state and is now looking forward to entering the Third Five} 
Year, Plan with a still more comprehensive and ambitious programme. 
ear ome ee ——t gm ;« 
on While agriculture has progressed with better irrigation facilities, 

fertilizers and improved seeds. Durgapur with its Coke Oven Plant,§ 
Steel Mill and the Thermal Power Plant has become the Ruhr of India 


Health Centres and Schools ‘are serving both rural and urban 
po pulation and the new impetus received by the Cottage Industries is 
speeding up the development of the Villages; 


GOVERNMENT 






























FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


by JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Selected and edited from his speeches 
and writings by T. K. MAHADEVAN 


THE QUINTESSENCE 


of Nehru’s reflections on the 
personality and teachings of 


MAHATMA GANDHI 





English edition 74 p: Re 1.00 : available with 
BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, BOMBAY-7 


Also regional language 
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(in preparation) in Hindi, 
Urdu, Telugu, Malayalam, 
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I WANT A JOB 


OR WHAT CAN I DO? 
by Richard B. Gregg 


a timely pamphlet that puts 
a new complexion on the problem 
of educated unemployment in India 





30 pages: 50 oP. 


available wi:h 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, BOMBAY-7 
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